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REEVES 
POWDER 
TEMPERA 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
NEW HANDY 1 OUNCE PACKETS 


An entirely new method of packaging provides for quicker, easier 
handling of Reeves Powder Tempera for both teacher and student. 
. No mess, no waste and the new transparent packet makes it easier 
to identify colours. Control of stock is simplified too . .. one 
packet can be shared by two or three students; therefore exact 
quantities required for each project can be determined in advance. 
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No. 6 Carton containing 6—1 oz. packets of one colour—.45¢ Reeves Powder Tempera 
No. 12 Carton containing 12—1 oz. packets of one colour—.80¢ is also 
available in the large 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


—that Canadians now own more life insurance in 
relation to national income than the people of any other 
country? 
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Designed specifically for educational 
showings, the Pageant Projector works 
with the teacher to instruct and to in- 
form. The Pageant projects big, bright, 
brilliant pictures — with rich, clear 
sound. 

The Pageant Projector is so easy to 
set up and operate that even the most 
inexperienced user can quickly get on 
to it. The Pageant runs smoothly, re- 


Kodak Pageant 
Projector 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 15, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details on the Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector, and names of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual dealers. 





and no wonder! 
The Kodak Pageant 16 mm Sound Projector is easy to operate 


liably, leaving the teacher free to give 
full attention to other duties. 

Long, efficient, trouble-free service— 
that’s what the Pageant Projector gives. 
And because it’s lubricated for life, it 
never needs oiling. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 
for a demonstration. Prices start from 
$586, complete. 


Price is suggested list and subject to change 
without notice, 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED 


Toronto 15, Ontario 
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THE MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Announcing his arrival with a note of 
song, the yellow warbler has just brought 
food for his brood. Professor Cy Hamp- 
son took this picture at a distance of 
twelve inches from the nest, with an 
electronic flash, at 1/5000 of a second. 
The blind used had been moved in, over 
a three-day period, from twenty feet. 
See page 20 for his story of this bird. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
IN 
SUMMER SESSION, 1961 


JULY 3 TO AUGUST 18 
DEGREE COURSES: B.A., B.Ed., B.P.Ed., M.A., M.Ed., B.Com., B.H.E. 


CREDIT OFFERINGS: A total of 189 courses, which will sample numerous 
fields, will be given by four faculties and 29 departments. These will 





































include: 

Physical Chemistry 19th and 20th Century Russian 

Ancient History Literature 

Historical and Political Psychology of Exceptional 
Geography Children 

Intellectual History of Modern Atomic and Nuclear Physics 
Europe Governments of Britain and 

History of Art the U.S.A. 

French Literature of the 17th Speech Education for Teachers 
and 20th Centuries Educational Sociology 

Topics in Geometry Comparative Education 

Personal and Business Finance History of Canadian Education 

Choral Music Comparative and Historical 

Contemporary Philosophy Linguistics 

Children’s Theatre Educational Psychology 


Educational Administration 


A full calendar statement of all Summer Session offerings is available on 
request from the Registrar. 


DATES AND REGISTRATION REGULATIONS 
Registration by mail or in person before June 1 is requested. 


Applications for registration made after June 1 will be accepted if there 
are vacancies in the classes to which admission is sought and will be 
subject to a late-registration fee of $5. 


The last permissible date for registration is July 3 which is the first day of 
lectures. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS—THEATRE, MUSIC, ART, DANCE— 
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tures on art and public affairs. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS will again conduct several 
programs on major issues facing the Canadian people. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS: Speech for Broadcasting, Film 
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For further information and application forms for non-credit courses please 


write to: 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
The Department of University Extension 
The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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“OUR NATIVE BIRDS” 


12 BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR BIRD PRINTS 


Enlargements of your ATA Magazine cover pictures 


BIG 8” x 10” SIZE... 


12 prints attractively 
packaged for only $2.00 











Ideal for class study, classroom 
decoration, school libraries, framing 
for children’s rooms, rumpus rooms, 
lake cottages, etc. 


Order sets now. Two to three weeks’ 
delivery. 


These outstanding color photographs 
were taken by the noted wildlife 
photographer, Prof. C. G. Hampson 
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lithographed by The Hamly Press 
Ltd. 


Each print carries on the reverse side 
a description of the bird and 
comments on its habitat, behavior 
and characteristics. 
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EDITORIAL 
Research 


Among the objects of The Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation cited in The Teaching Profession Act is that 
of “initiating and promoting research in methods of 
arousing interest in presentation of teaching the various 
subjects of the curriculum”. Through the years the As- 
sociation has established a trust fund for research activ- 
ities and has from time to time initiated and sponsored 
various research projects. Establishment several years 
ago of the Alberta Advisory Committee on Educational 
Research spurred interest in educational research in this 
province, and most recently the Royal Commission on 
Education in Alberta recommended that educational 
research be revitalized by legislative sanction and by 
the infusion of substantial annual grants. 

Whether the government acts on the recommend- 
ations of the Cameron Commission or not, does not in 
any way relieve the Association of its obligation to pro- 
mote the need for educational research. There is little 
doubt but that the teaching profession must provide 
for more research activities and that it must not rely 
on external agencies to provide the leadership. Before 
we can make a firm and resolute beginning on any 
expansion of research activities we need first of all to 
realize how critical research is in establishing new fields 
of knowledge. It is not likely that an educational re- 
search worker will come up with a formula which would 
be the counterpart of a miracle drug, because research 
in education is far less spectacular than medical re- 
search. But the work of the educational researcher may 
very well make possible control of the forces which can 
destroy a civilization. 

Traditionally, teachers have shown too little inter- 
est in experimentation and research. One reason is 
that they seldom have the opportunity of learning of 
the value of research through actual experience. The 
other is that, even if they had the interest, they don’t 
have the time. A major problem facing the profession 
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today is that of changing this attitude towards educa- 
tional research. Teachers must become interested, not 
only in the sophisticated type of research carried on by 
professionals working through a research agency, but 
also in the sort of projects which can be carried on by 
school staffs and school systems and which can provide 
some answers that will be closer to the real truth than 
the welter of opinion which now engulfs us. 

Literally, nothing will make a professional group 
more sterile than lack of research. The small but im- 
portant contribution made by the AACER to educational 
research could be expanded enormously and with pro- 
portionate benefit to Alberta education, if both the 
government and sponsoring agencies — our Association 
included—extended proper financial support and co- 
operation. But even that is not enough. Our professional 
association must assume the responsibility for making 
its members aware of the importance of research and 
experimentation in the development of a dynamic and 
sound education system in our schools. 


Important Moves 


Details of revised admission requirements for the 
Junior E program of teacher education appear in the 
“Official Bulletin” in this issue. Effective for the 
1962-63 university year, the requirements for admis- 
sion to the Junior E program will be the same as those 
for admission to the bachelor of education program. The 
Association congratulates the Minister of Education on 
this step forward. 

Another important announcement concerns regu- 
lations which have been established by the Minister 
concerning the appointment of a superintendent of 
schools by the board of a district employing more than 
20 teachers. Details are also carried in this month’s 
“Official Bulletin”. The Minister’s decision provides the 
controls necessary to ensure an adequate level of pro- 
fessional competency as a minimum standard for those 
whose function will be principally that of educational 
leadership. 
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Predictions of things to come: 


—The 


Robert N. Bush sees 
changes ahead 
in pursuit of quality 


LREADY the largest in the world, 

the American system of high 
schools will double in size in less than 
two decades. Insistent pressures clamor 
for change. A fluid condition prevails in 
which far-reaching changes are forming 
in American life and American education. 
What changes are likely to occur and 
what changes should occur in high school 
education? 

Although the task of predicting is 
fraught with hazards, I welcome the op- 
portunity, for our sights must be clearly 
set if we are to reach our goal. I shall 
report here on developing trends and 
new frontiers being explored in response 
to the pressures bearing in upon us—but 
I warn that the resulting picture of the 
high school of the future is strictly my 
own. This report is partly on what I think 
may happen but it also reveals my biases 
of what I hope may happen. 

In these times of great pressure for 
conformity, it is important that we not 
set ourselves in any one particular mold. 
Problems need discussion by persons 
with different casts of mind. As Max 
Lerner has stated, ours is indeed a spear- 
head society. No community or school 
should be deterred from making its own 
creative thrust into the frontier if the 
total of American education is to move 
forward. I shall make eight predictions 
of the shape of things to come in the 
high school of the future. 


® Standards will be high 


The first prediction I make is that the 
context and standards for judging high 
school education in the future—indeed, 


for standards of American education 
generally—will have ceased by the close 
of the century to be mainly local and 
parochial and will have become national, 
and even international in scope. 

The trend is now under way. It is pro- 
ducing a most healthful effect upon edu- 
cation generally. This is a result of Am- 
erica’s changed position in the world, in 
which we came closer together in spite 
of cleavages which cast us apart. Just 
as it would be a mistake for us to copy 
the Russians or the Europeans in their 
educational methods, so, too, would it be 
even more foolish for us not to learn 
from them. 

The high school of the future will reg- 
ularly have a complement of teachers 
and pupils from other lands as a part 
of its faculty and student body. The bene- 
ficial effects of experimentation in inter- 
cultural relationships since World War II 
have overwhelmingly proved their value. 
Continued effort should be promoted on 
a wide scale, both by governmental and 
private agencies. 


® Structure is due for change 


The structure and scope of secondary 
education will continue to shift during 
the next few decades. The final structure 
of the high school is not yet fixed. We 
are moving toward having secondary edu- 
cation begin with Grade VII instead of 
with Grade IX. In most other parts of the 
world the beginning age is the start of 
puberty or 11-12 years. 

During the decade of the fifties the 
majority of youngsters attended so-called 
reorganized secondary schools. This trend 
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will probably continue. The total number 
of years to be included in secondary edu- 
cation has not been determined. 

Years ago we had many two-year junior 
high schools; we now have many three- 
year ones. A venture a decade ago added 
a fourth year, but this has now been 
abandoned. I am not sure yet that we 
may not add years to the present junior 
high school. 

A two-year school will not flourish, I 
predict. A three-year school is probably 
better, as would be a four, a five, or a 
six-year school. The point of continuing 
controversy regarding the relative merits 
of the 6-44 plan or the 6-3-3-2 plan is that 
we must strive to have as few breaks as 
possible in the total development of the 
school system. 

In the past half-century we have wit- 
nessed increasing upward extension of 
the compulsory school age. As all states 
reach the 16-year standard, I predict the 
end of this upward extension. Some say 
it will go up from 16 to 18, as already in 
some states, and on to 19 and 20. I doubt 
this. As young people reach the point of 
physical maturity, we are beginning to 
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reassess whether automatic requirement 
of more schooling is educationally de- 
sirable. At 16, youngsters should reach a 
point of decision regarding differenti- 
ation in their future education. 

At this critical age the student should 
have the option of choosing the labor 
market or technical education—or to 
continue on in pre-professional prepara- 
tion. We should remember that while his 
zest for learning remains high, the stu- 
dent may leave school at an appropriate 
time, then return to classes with the ma- 
turity and serious purposes of adulthood. 

Though compulsory school attendance 
laws have been effective, only about two- 
thirds of our high school youth actually 
graduate. I think that we may continue 
to remedy this deficit, but I am more 
concerned about what we do for the one- 
third who drop out. Can we so challenge 
them with the requirements of the 
fiercely competitive world of our indus- 
trialized technological society that they 
will seek a complete public education at 
all costs? 

After a high school enrols 300 pupils, 
we may in the future cease to worry 


Dr. Bush is professor of education at Stanford University. This article, 
which is reprinted with permission from the October, 1960 issue 

of the CTA Journal, is adapted from his address at the summer work- 
shop of the California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
at Stanford the preceding July. Dr. Bush has enumerated eight 
predictions regarding the future of secondary education which are out- 


lined here. 
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about how much larger it becomes, con- 
centrating more upon what kind of an 
education is provided within that school. 
While Dr. Conant recommends the elim- 
ination of small schools, a simultaneous 
move may be noted to make the bigger 
schools smaller. In Massachusetts, a big 
school has been broken down into sev- 
eral sub-schools. Evidence begins to sug- 
gest that factors other than size are of 
greater significance in determining the 
quality of education provided in a school. 
The problems of how to achieve excel- 
lence will inevitably be different in 
schools of varying size. 


® Focus on intellectual values 


The high school of the future will have 
a much larger task than the high school 
of today. Its aim will be more sharply 
focused. Are these rea] or imaginary con- 
tradictions? We shall develop in the last 
half of this century an idea that is more 
radical in concept than was the radical 
nineteenth century idea of high school 
education available to and required of 
all. The idea is that, because of demands 
made on every individual as a citizen and 
as a worker, he must be well started on 
his broad, general education and he must 
have at least a fair mastery of special- 
ized knowledge. 

This means that by the end of the com- 
pulsory schooling period, the student 
must have achieved both in breadth and 
depth. 

This objective has never been attempt- 
ed for all youth by any school system in 
the world. The European system typically 
selects certain youngsters, gives them a 
longer, broader, general education, not 
worrying about specialization. Others 
who can’t measure up academically are 
sent to specialized schools. We are be- 
ginning, in America, to provide both 
broad general education as well as spe- 
cialization for all youth. 

Neither of these tasks can be com- 
pleted by the end of the compulsory edu- 
cation period, but they must be well 
started and must have established roots 
out of which will grow the individual’s 
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lifelong education. This is a much larger 
task than ever before undertaken. 

Realization of this objective will re- 
quire a sharper focus on the develop- 
ment of individual capacity to make wise 
decisions and to build the stamina to 
follow through on these choices. This 
is a moral as well as an intellectual task. 
The individual must buttress his logic 
with emotional determination and choice 
of values. This will require concentration 
upon the essential task of the school 
rather than upon secondary and tertiary 
functions. The focus will be upon de- 
veloping in every pupil a spirit and 
capacity for inquiry of a highly disci- 
plined character. 







= Curriculum demands seven essentials 


The curriculum of the high school of 
the future will be rigorous, challenging, 
and appropriate for all types of students. 
It will be comprehensive and of wide 
coverage, providing opportunities for de- 
veloping individual talents. 

The high school of the future which I 
envision will be one in which there will 
be broad and deep offerings in seven 
major fields of human knowledge: sci- 
ence; mathematics; language, both for- 
eign and domestic; visual and performing 
arts—music, painting, drama, sculpture, 
ceramics; practical arts, including shop, 
homemaking, business, and agriculture; 
social studies—geography, economics, so- 
ciology, political science, anthropology, 
psychology, and a basic sequence in his- 
tory; and health and physical education, 
including games and recreation. 

All seven of these areas should offer 
studies that will be challenging, valuable, 
and required of all pupils continuously 
during the entire time of secondary 
school attendance. No man is properly 
educated unless he has had continuous 
and rigorous study in all of these areas. 

Each pupil will have begun to special- 
ize in one of these areas by the time 
he finishes compulsory education, not 
necessarily for vocational purposes. But 
each pupil’s course will be unique. I 
would not like to prescribe that anyone 
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“The inappropriate memorization of isolated information, the 
disposition to stuff pupils with as many facts as possible, will give 
way to study in depth of fewer selected topics, aimed at a genuine 
understanding of what has been studied.” 


should spend twice as much time in one 
of these areas as another. 

Dr. Conant hinted at individual path- 
ways rather than prescribed tasks, al- 
though I doubt that he quite encompasses 
what I have suggested. Every pupil would 
have experienced common fields of sub- 
ject matter throughout secondary school, 
but each would have had a unique path- 
way appropriate to him. The rate and pat- 
tern of progress through each field would 
be variable for each pupil. There would 
be different blocks of time each day, 
number of times per week, that pupils 
would study these subjects. Dr. Trump, in 
his Images of the Future, provides a com- 
prehensive delineation of flexible sched- 
uling. 

In mathematics, for instance, if study 
begins in the seventh grade and con- 
tinues for six years, some youngsters will 
have demonstrated talent and interest in 
science and mathematics. We could safe- 
ly predict college and graduate study and 
we would urge more secondary time for 
mathematics study. By taking more 
periods per week, such gifted students, 
by studying continuously, could be well 
into calculus by the time they finished 
high school. 

Other pupils would study arithmetic 
for no more than 30 minutes twice a 
week to enable them to use simple arith- 
metical skills at the end of six years. For 
them, the program would be designed to 
keep their minimum skills alive during 
that entire period. 

Between these two extremes at least 
two or three other groups would be iden- 
tified. Continuity, at the intensity de- 
sired, would assure that a pupil’s skills 
would not become rusty when he goes 
into the labor market or into college. 

A substantial proportion of our high 
school graduates will be bilingual. There 
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is no valid reason why this could not or 
should not be accomplished. As we study 
foreign languages, preparing the pupil 
to communicate in another tongue, we 
will note a significant contribution to the 
level of culture of the person studying 
the language and to his understanding of 
other peoples. Language study then joins 
with the social sciences in helping the in- 
dividual to break the crust of his own 
culture. 

In the study of his mother tongue, the 
future high school student will give 
greater attention to writing and to 
thoughtful reading. With language com- 
petence, developed in a disciplined man- 
ner, he will be better able to engage in 
the tightly-knit oral discussion that flows 
naturally from proper preparation in 
writing and wide reading. 

Our current emphasis on mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages will not, 
in the long run, detract from the growth 
of work in the visual and performing 
arts. Through more flexible scheduling, I 
see every youngster provided with an op- 
portunity to participate in the arts 
throughout his secondary schooling. 

Work experience, both paid and un- 
paid, including community service, will 
be provided for all youth. This will be a 
joint enterprise of school and com- 
munity, with the community assuming 
responsibility for part of the time of 
adolescents. This development should 
help to destroy some of the roots of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Probably the most pious and unreal- 
izable of my dreams will be the future 
establishment of a modest program of 
extracurricular activities, placed in prop- 
er perspective. Such programs can be 
wildfires which easily get out of control. 
Pupils, parents, the community, selected 
members of the staff all like extracurri- 





cular activities — until the fire burns 
them. Fanned to a gentle flame which 
warms energies and enlivens steady 
values, activities outside the classroom 
can be educationally constructive. They 
must not take over the whole show. 


= Experimentation is keynote 


Methodology used in the high school 
of the future will be characterized by ex- 
perimentation, the encouragement of 
problem solving, and independent study. 
By the conclusion of secondary educa- 
tion, pupils might well be spending one- 
half to two-thirds of their time in inde- 
pendent work in libraries and labora- 
tories. Such liberty of action is not for 
every pupil any more than an intensive 
academic course is for every pupil. Some 
will progress to considerable indepen- 
dence; others will continue to require 
almost constant supervision. 

The inappropriate memorization of 
isolated information, the disposition to 
stuff pupils with as many facts as pos- 
sible, will give way to study in depth 
of fewer selected topics, aimed at a genu- 
ine understanding of what has been 
studied. 

Pupils will have individual places in 
the school where they may work and 
study. Parents will be encouraged to 
work closely with teachers. An extensive 
battery of electronic devices—television, 
teaching machines, language laboratories 
—will be used extensively as aids to in- 
dividual study. 


® Upgrade staff performance 


The staff of the high school of the 
future will include at least one and pre- 
ferably more persons who are highly 
qualified to teach in the seven subject 
areas. Master’s degree will be minimum 
preparation in the subject field, with 
professional training plus a year of in- 
ternship. The earnings of such teachers 
will be double and triple present figures, 
ranging from $10,000 to $15,000 and up 
to $20,000. 

Teachers will work 11 months of the 
year, with one month of vacation. They 
will have more free unscheduled time 
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than at present. Instead of 30 hours of 
class time a week, they will be scheduled 
for 15 or 20 hours at the most. They will 
have time to plan and prepare, to be 
scholarly in their fields of knowledge. 

The teacher-pupil ratio will be higher 
than at present; instead of 1:20 it will 
be nearer 1:40. But each qualified pro- 
fessional teacher will be supported by 
assistants, clerks, readers, and other 
specialists. The bulk of the routine of 
management and supervision of play- 
grounds and halls will not be part of the 
load of the professional staff. 

One professional teacher will act as 
chief of staff, coordinating the activities 
and efforts of the total staff in the de- 
velopment of the educational program. 
The position will be so unlike that of the 
present principalship that a_ new title 
will probably be necessary. The role of 
principal as we know it today may dis- 
appear. 

All professional staff members will 
have appropriate offices in which to 
work, equipped with the necessary ma- 
chines and manned by stenographic and 
other assistants, so that teachers may 
perform satisfactorily. The profession- 
ally qualified and wisely assigned teacher 
will be elevated in the general structure 
of the school and community to a place 
of importance and prestige. The spot- 
light will be placed on him as the essen- 
tial ingredient in the educational pro- 
gram. Realization of this objective will 
be one of the most significant changes 
to characterize the high school of the 
future. 


= Strengthen guidance services 


In providing effective guidance, coun- 
seling, and psychological services in the 
high school of the future, we will have 
substantially returned advisory functions 
to teachers. Each of the qualified special- 
ists, as delineated above, will also be 
a general practitioner for a small group 
of pupils whom they will meet regularly. 
The teacher will remain with the same 
pupils — in his counselling capacity— 
through their entire high school career. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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An interesting study— 


The Mathematics 


of Elementary Teachers 


L. DOYAL NELSON 
and WALTER H. WORTH 


ESEARCH evidence accumulated in 

the United States indicates that many 
prospective elementary teachers have 
neither facility in the computational pro- 
cesses which they are expected to-teach 
nor a firm grasp of the mathematical con- 
cepts which underlie these processes. Do 
prospective elementary teachers in Al- 
berta exhibit a similar lack of facility 
and understanding in the field of mathe- 
matics? One way to try to answer this 
question is to compare the mathematics 
test performance of selected groups of 
prospective elementary teachers in Al- 
berta and the United States. The present 
article reports on a study in which this 
was done. 

Facility in mathematical processes of 
prospective elementary teachers in Al- 
berta was measured by the Phillips 
Achievement Test in Elementary Arith- 
metic. This test consists of 40 items de- 
signed to assess operational skill in per- 
forming the conventional operations in 
whole numbers, common fractions, deci- 





1—C. A. Phillips, ‘‘The Relationship Between 
Achievement in Elementary Arithmetic and Vo- 
eabulary Knowledge of Elementary Mathematics 
as Possessed by Prospective Elementary Teachers’’, 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, University of 
Tllinois, 1959. 
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mal fractions, percents, and verbal prob- 
lems which are commonly taught in the 
elementary school. The following are 
typical test items: 


4%+% = 
15 = 12% of 





At Murray College the ratio is 3 girls to 5 
boys. If there is a total enrolment of 2,880 
students, how many girls are enrolled? 

The mean scores obtained by Alberta 
students and those reported for senior 
students at the University of Illinois’ on 
the Phillips Test are shown in Table 1. 
Statistical tests revealed that the mean 
score of each of the Alberta groups was 
significantly higher than that of the Illi- 
nois group. No statistically significant 
differences were observed, however, 
among any of the Alberta groups. 

The Alberta students’ understanding 
of the mathematical concepts underlying 
the computational processes commonly 
taught in Grades I through VI was meas- 
ured by Glennon’s Test of Basic Mathe- 
matical Understanding. This test is made 
up of 80 items covering five areas of basic 
mathematical understanding: the decimal 
system of notation, integers and process- 
es, fractions and processes, decimals and 
processes, and rationale of computation. 
Here are some illustrative questions: 

In the number 3,944, the 4 on the right repre- 

sents a value how many times as large as the 

4 on the left? 

(a) 1/10 

(b) % 

(e) 5 


(d) 1 (same value) 
(e) 10 
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When a common (proper) fraction is divided 
by a common fraction how does the answer 
compare with the fraction divided? 

(a) larger 

(b) smaller 

(c) same 

(d) cannot tell 

(e) twice as large 


Which decimal has the smallest value? 
(a) .3 


(b) .09 

(c) .048 

(d) .693 

(e) .0901 

Table 2 indicates the scores on the 
Glennon test of prospective elementary 
teachers in Alberta and those reported 
for a composite group of elementary edu- 
cation freshmen, sophomores, and seniors 
at Boston University.’ 

Statistical tests again revealed that the 
mean score of each of the Alberta groups 
was significantly higher than that of the 





Boston group. Among the Alberta groups, 
the two groups whose members had the 
greatest amount of experience in mathe- 
matics—those in the second and the 
third and fourth years of the bachelor of 
education program scored significantly 
higher than the two groups whose mem- 
bers had the least amount of experience 
in mathematics—those in the Junior E 
and the first year of the bachelor of edu- 
cation program. 

What conclusions may be drawn from 
these data? 

First, it would appear that, in a com- 
parative sense, the mathematical com- 





2—J. F. Weaver, ‘‘A Crucial Problem in the 
Preparation of Elementary School Teachers’’ 
Elementary School Journal, 56 (February, 1956) 
pp. 255-61. 


Table |. Scores of Prospective Elementary Teachers on the 
Phillips Achievement Test in Elementary Arithmetic 








Alberta 
ye B.Ed. Illinois 
* * 
Jr.E. B.Ed. 1* B.Ed. 2 3and4* Seniors 
Number 311 64 66 27 54 
Mean 30.84 30.78 31.56 32.46 27.52 
Standard 
Deviation 6.51 6.47 5.72 7.25 8.31 





Table 2. Scores of Prospective Elementary Teachers on the 
Glennon Test of Basic Mathematical Understanding 





Alberta 
Po gico ra Boston 
B.Ed. . 
Jr.E. B.Ed.1* B.Ed. 2* Composite 

3 and 4 Group 
Number 302 63 66 27 348 
Mean 56.17 57.24 60.41 62.11 44.60 

Standard 

Deviation 9.27 9.34 7.91 7.79 11.87 





*B.Ed. 1—First year of bachelor of education program 
B.Ed. 2—Second year of bachelor of education program 
B.Ed. 3 and 4—Third and fourth years of bachelor of education program 
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Professors Walter H. Worth and L. Doyal Nelson are on the staff of the 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton. Their article appears 
to indicate that competency in mathematics varies directly with mathemati- 
cal experience. If this fact is admitted, there is reason to wonder why 
mathematics content courses should not be considered as a necessary part 
of any program of elementary teacher education. 


petence of prospective elementary teach- 
ers in Alberta is, on the average, rela- 
tively high. Additional support for this 
point of view may be found in the fact 
that experienced elementary teachers on 
the Atlantic seaboard* and in the State 
of Utah* are reported to have obtained 
mean scores on the Glennon Test of only 
43.82 and 52.46 respectively. A further 
look at Table 2 will show that these 
scores are well below those obtained by 
the Alberta groups. 

Obviously, however, this does not mean 
that Alberta students have necessarily 
achieved a desirable level of competence 
in the field of mathematics. Merely com- 
parative attainment is indicated. What 
constitutes a desirable level of achieve- 
ment by prospective elementary teachers 
on the Phillips and Glennon Tests is an- 
other matter outside the province of this 
article. 

A second inference might be that 
teachers in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of Alberta may be doing a 
better job of teaching mathematics than 
their counterparts in the United States. 
For certainly the calibre of previous in- 
struction in mathematics would seem to 
be an important factor influencing the 
mathematical achievement of recent high 
school graduates now enrolled in teacher 
education programs. And the graduates 
of Alberta schools observed in this study 





3—V. J. Glennon, ‘‘A Study in Needed Redirec- 
tion in the Preparation of Teachers of Arithmetic’’ 
Mathematics Teacher, 42 (December, 1949), pp. 
389-96. 


4—J. E. Bean, ‘‘Arithmetical Understandings of 
Elementary School Teachers’’, Elementary School 
Journal, 59 (May, 1959), pp. 447-50. 
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did secure higher test scores than their 
American equivalents. 

A third, rather obvious conclusion, is 
that competence in mathematics appears 
to vary directly with the amount of ex- 
perience in mathematics. For, as was 
noted earlier, those groups of students 
with the most experience in mathematics, 
in the form of courses in mathematics 
methods or content, and/or teaching ex- 
perience in elementary mathematics, 
evidenced a higher level of perform- 
ance on the Phillips and Glennon Tests. 

But the obvious is sometimes over- 
looked. At the present time students in 
the degree program in elementary educa- 
tion offered at the University of Alberta 
devote less time to the study of mathe- 
matics than any other subject commonly 
taught in the elementary school. In fact, 
there is no required study of the basic 
content of mathematics as there is in 
science, social studies, English, and the 
fine arts. The only mathematics require- 
ment is a half-year course in methods of 
teaching elementary mathematics. It is 
apparently assumed that students pre- 
paring to be elementary teachers enter 
the program with sufficient knowledge 
of mathematics to become effective tea- 
chers. No such assumption is made with 
respect to the students’ basic prepara- 
tion to teach any other elementary school 
subject, however. 

If the quality of mathematics instruc- 
tion depends, at least in part, upon the 
mathematical competence of the teacher, 
then some reappraisal of the mathematics 
aspect of the elementary teacher educa- 
tion program would appear to be in 
order. 
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PETER QUINCE 


The Auto-Tutor 


A business firm has been trying to sell 
Peter Quince an Auto-Tutor. Peter 
Quince finds the idea slightly comic, but 
is nevertheless a little inclined to 

give it a trial. 


ODERN science is simply wonderful. 

So is modern business enterprise. 
But when science and business enterprise 
start working hand in hand, there is no 
stopping them. I have just received a 
communication from someone who wants 
to sell me an Auto-Tutor of Turkish and 
Arabic. This, apparently, is a combina- 
tion of a television set and an automatic 
computer. The student of Turkish or 
Arabic sits in front of it, and the tele- 
vision screen gives him a short and 
snappy lesson in Turkish. It then sets 
him an examination paper on the lesson, 
which he answers by means of pressing a 
series of buttons. 

If he has understood the lesson, then 
the machine automatically goes on to 
another lesson slightly harder. If, on the 
other hand, he answers his questions 
wrongly, the machine patiently explains 
the mistakes, and sets further tests on 
the same material until the lesson has 
been completely mastered. At the same 
time the computer gets to work on the 
response-reaction times and the _inci- 
dence of wrong answers, and produces 
a Turkish-Learning-Quotient compared 
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with which the average IQ is as accurate 
as a shot in the dark. According to the ad- 
vertisement, this machine is_ shortly 
going into production in this country. 

Now this is not a myth. It is sheer 
hard business stuff put out by a business 
firm’s publicity department. The machine 
exists, and has been drawing big crowds 
at exhibitions. Admittedly in its present 
form it will not be in great demand. In 
spite of the present shortage of teachers, 
there are as yet very few schools that 
are in serious difficulty for lack of a 
teacher of Turkish or Arabic. 

But when the computer part of the 
Auto-Tutor gets round to having a look 
at the supply-and-demand problems of its 
own existence, Turkish and Arabic will 
probably give way to French and Latin, 
or even mathematics and physics, and 
then it will be a very different story. One 
has only to look at the small-advertise- 
ment columns of the educational press 
to realize the advantages of a machine 
which, to quote the press release, “by 
treating the student as an intelligent 
human being, advances him at a rate 
determined by his own ability, and frees 
the teacher for creative work.” 

The one thing that the advertisement 
does not make clear is the motivation 
behind the machine. Perhaps the com- 
puter section has not yet told the manu- 
facturers that most schoolboys are not 
very moved by learning for learning’s 
sake. They require something more 
direct. Not that this should present any 
real difficulty. Already consumer re- 
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search applied to the classroom has given 
us Mlle. Nicole Dupré, the schoolboys’ 
Brigitte Bardot. Where ITV can point the 
way, no self-respecting Auto-Tutor should 
be at a disadvantage. 

One possibility is that it will be avail- 
able in two models, a Reward Version 
and a Punishment Version. In the Re- 
ward Model, all wrong answers will pro- 
duce faint clucking noises of disappoint- 
ment, and all correct answers will pro- 
duce carefully graded helpings of suet 
pudding, ice cream or Coca-Cola, ac- 
cording to the computed tastes of the 
consumer. On the other hand, the Punish- 
ment Model will hand out a series of 
well-directed and carefully graded clips 
over the ear every time the answer is 
wrong. Indeed the skill of modern com- 
puters is such that it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility for the Auto-Tutor 
to perform a separate rewards-and-pun- 
ishments report on each successive user, 
and treat each one by the methods that 
are likely to produce the best results. 

So it is we see the writing on the wall. 
Before we know where we are, it looks 
suspiciously as though the teacher will 
have become a machine-minder. After 
the registers have been mechanically 
marked and the dinner money mechanic- 
ally collected, there will be a purely 
mechanical religious observance, and 
then the teacher will lock his charges’ 
heads into the appropriate Auto-Tutor 
one by one, and depart to do some cre- 
ative work on the local race course, con- 
fident that the computer will release 
every child as soon as the day’s lessons 
have been learned. 

And yet ...It is only too easy to poke 
fun at progress. There is the niggling 


Peter Quince is author of the regular 
column "Chalk, Talk and Today", in 
The Schoolmaster, official organ of the 
National Union of Teachers. The 
article is reprinted with permission 
from the October 21, 1960 issue of 
that journal. 
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thought at the back of the mind that per- 
haps the inventors are on to something 
important after all. Education in the past 
has been peculiarly unwilling to make 
use of the advances of modern science. 
With television sets and spin dryers in 
every home, the schools are still at the 
chalk and gas-ring stage. Whereas most 
buildings are cleaned with vacuum clean- 
ers, schools still have their dust re- 
arranged with brooms and sweeping 
powder. 

Whereas business firms insist that 
their £25-a-week executives be occupied 
in work appropriate to their skill, educa- 
tion authorities compel their head teach- 
ers to spend their time doing low grade 
clerical work for lack of adequate clerical 
assistance. 

This attitude spreads right through 
education. Only occasionally does the 
teacher use his high level professional 
skill to its utmost. Much of the time he is 
occupied with low grade clerical and 
mental work. But if the new computer 
revolution means anything, this is the 
kind of work that will be taken over by 
the machines, just as during the indus- 
trial revolution, the machines took over 
the low grade mechanical work of the 
navvy. And the classroom will be no 
more exempt from the new thinking 
machines than will the office, the factory 
or the sales counter. 

Nor need the teacher be afraid of this. 
People outside the schools are suspicious 
of mechanical aids to teaching because 
they imagine they encourage laziness. 
The film, the radio and the television are 
written off as answers to the lazy teach- 
er’s prayer. But anyone who knows any- 
thing at all about teaching knows that 
these devices, far from being an easy way 
out, in fact make bigger demands upon 
the teacher’s teaching skill. 

So, if you are confident of the im- 
portance of our professional skills, we 
should welcome the teaching machines 
that will probably come. They will require 
more, and not less, high grade teaching 
skill to take full advantage of them. 
Moreover, if past experience is anything 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Mr. Principal: 


DEREK V. MORRIS 


Is Your Staff Meeting Showing? 


TEACHING staff judges its principal 

by many standards, one of which is 
the quality of staff meetings. In an at- 
tempt to draw attention to this facet of 
relationships between principal and staff 
we should look at three basic types of 
staff meetings: the principal-dominated 
meeting, the staff-dominated meeting, 
and the professional-partnership staff 
meeting. 


Principal-dominated staff meeting 


This staff meeting is the one called 
regularly and frequently by the princi- 
pal for the unexpressed purpose of dis- 
playing and exercising his authority 
status. The meeting is characterized by a 
preponderance of routine administrative 
detail such as the reading of notices and 
superintendent’s bulletins. There is little, 
if any, teacher participation—other than 
smothered yawns and a chorus of creak- 
ing seats. The meeting is usually held be- 
cause of the principal’s rationalization 
that he is overburdened with work, and 
it is time the staff knew it! 

It is not unusual for this meeting to 
be held on a day that suits the principal 
if it doesn’t suit most of the teachers. 
And it is equally unusual for the staff 
to look forward to these meetings. 

In this type of staff meeting, the prin- 
cipal is a one-man show. He talks and 
the staff listens. His idea of communica- 





tion is a one-way street and he is the only 
traveller on that roadway. 


Staff-dominated staff meeting 


At the other extreme is the staff dom- 
inated staff meeting, called by the prin- 
cipal because he feels that it would be 
improper not to have it, and if it has 
to be had, then at least he can try to 
make the best of a bad thing! 

The meeting occurs with little prior 
warning to the staffi—so that their loins 
will not be girded too well for the fray; 
and at infrequent intervals—so that or- 
ganized opposition is not easily armed in 
preparation. 

This type of meeting is characterized 
by a tremendous amount of noise and the 
consumption of incredible quantities of 
coffee. Very little of value is accom- 
plished, other than the loud airing of 
complaints about pupils, about the 
amount of marking, and about staff meet- 
ings. This type of meeting is a result of a 
misconception of what is a profitable and 
effective social setting for a formal staff 
meeting; it lacks organization and accept- 
ability of purpose. 

The staff-social-coffee-dominated staff 
meeting is very like an infant Sunday 
school party in which each pursues his 
own vocal inclinations, dashing verbally 
in all directions at the same time. This 
is all-way communication, heavily loaded 
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with jamming and static. Indeed, any 
real communication must be accidental 
rather than by design. 


Professional-partnership staff meeting 


The third type of staff meeting is a pro- 
fessional partnership between the prin- 
cipal and the teachers on the staff. An 
observer of this meeting would note that 
each person present recognizes the place 
and function of each other person. The 
meeting is not dominated by any one 
person or group exclusively, but the 
leadership of certain key people is appar- 
ent and operative. 

The agenda—and there is always one— 
comprises a minimum of routine adminis- 
trative matters—only those items that 
cannot be adequately handled in more 
appropriate ways are included. Such mat- 
ters are handled quickly and efficiently 
by the principal. The most important 
part of the meeting is usually problem- 
solving in nature. 

Immediate, pressing school problems 
that call for full staff understanding and 
cooperation in their resolution now 
occupy the time of the group. At this 
stage it becomes obvious that full staff 
participation in agenda building has 
characterized the planning stages for this 
meeting. Sometimes the principal con- 
tinues in the chair, but sometimes the 
function of chairman is assumed by a 
teacher who is vitally concerned with the 
problem under discussion, or one who 


The staff meeting which is planned and conduct- 
ed on the basis of a professional partnership is 
likely to be the most valuable, not only to the 
staff and the principal, but also to the school as 
a whole. Mr. Morris is principal at Westgate 
School in Calgary. He spent the 1959-60 school 
year studying for his master's degree in educa- 
tional administration on a teaching fellowship 


awarded by the University of Alberta. 
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has special competencies which justify 
his assuming a leadership role at this 
time. 

It is not at all unusual for such a 
meeting to be concerned with long-range 
aims, in contrast to short-term objectives. 
This is the part of the meeting that is 
concerned directly with staff projects 
directed at the continuing improvement 
of teaching and learning in the school. 
New projects are discussed; present 
projects are reported and evaluated; con- 
cluding projects are assessed and gen- 
eralizations are drawn from them for use 
in future projects. The degree to which 
the principal is recognized and accepted 
as a professionally competent leader by 
his teachers will determine the extent to 
which projects initiated by him will be 
accepted and successfully carried out 
within the school. Generally, projects in- 
troduced and initiated by teachers may 
be considered to have the best chance of 
success, and hence one of the marks of a 
competent principal will be the degree 
to which he encourages and assists full 
staff participation in this matter. 

Free flow of ideas, action and interac- 
tion, respect for the status of colleagues, 
are characteristics of this sort of staff 
meeting. In such situations the principal 
shows his leadership role with other key 
leaders, all of whom continue to make 
their presence felt and valued in the 
meeting without unduly dominating it. 
The leadership function stimulates and 
encourages everyone on the staff to rec- 











ognize that the school is not the sum 
of individuals but rather the product of 
group action. 

The professional-partnership is the 
most difficult and at the same time the 
most valuable of the three types of staff 
meetings. Principals eye it with some un- 
certainty. Some see in the colleague re- 
lationship a threat to status; others feel 
uncertain about procedures. A few re- 
gard the time needed for planning and 
the need for a knowledge of human re- 


lationship as being unwarranted addition- 
al concerns. 

It is much, much easier to conduct staff 
meetings on the safe and stable plane of 
routine administrative procedure and, 
for that reason alone, some principals 
avoid getting into the more complex and 
difficult area of developing teamwork in 
professional development among staff 
members. 

And so it is that some say: “By thy 
staff meetings, they shall know thee.” 





Cover Story 


The Yellow Warbler 


The yellow warbler is at once the most 
widely distributed and best known mem- 
ber of its family in North America. His 
breeding range extends from Atlantic to 
Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico in 
the south to the tree limit in the north. 
The majority of those which nest in our 
latitudes winter in South America and 
have flown more than the length of the 
continent before reaching us in late May. 
The male is easily recognized by the 
reddish stripes on the breast while the 
female is less conspicuously garbed in 
yellow and olive. The sweet courtship 
song of the male is known by many and 
has earned him the common name, wild 
canary. 

The nesting habits of this feathered 
jewel are interesting. The firmly con- 
structed nest is largely the work of the 
female although she receives much en- 
couragement from the male who follows 
her closely during the building process. 
The nest is constructed for the most part 
of fine plant and animal fibres and lined 
with hair, wool or a few feathers and 
placed at elevations ranging from a few 
inches to 50 feet. The parasitic efforts of 
the cowbird are often foiled by the 
warbler in an interesting way. She builds 
a second story over the foreign egg, thus 
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relegating it to the cool ‘cellar’ where it 
cannot hatch. This process may be re- 
peated several times and I have found 
imposing nests of the yellow warbler 
with no fewer than six or seven stories. 
In this way, the warbler often avoids 
rearing the cowbird chick at the expense 
of her own brood. 

The diet of the yellow warbler, though 
varied, is almost entirely insectivorous. 
It would be difficult to conceive a more 
useful species about our gardens, fields 
and orchards. Spiders, grasshoppers, 
weevils, beetles and dozens of species of 
harmful caterpillars are taken in great 
quantity while human food items are left 
untouched. 

Year after year, one is struck by the 
sudden and early departure of this touch 
of brilliant sunshine. Midsummer arrives 
and he is no more, yet the procession of 
orange-crowns, ‘Tennessees, myrtles, 
black-throated greens, and magnolias has 
scarcely begun. 

I suspect that the yellow warbler is so 
well-known because of the fact that he is 
so confiding and makes himself at home 
in our parks, hedges and gardens. He is 
never shy and chooses rather to live on 
our doorsteps than in the remote shades 
of the distant wood. —Cy Hampson 
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March 5-11, 1961 


Eduecation—Measure of a Nation 


Education Week, 1961 will be officially 
opened by a banquet and ceremony 
sponsored by The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, in Medicine Hat on Monday, 
March 6. Approximately 300 lay and edu- 
cational leaders, primarily from south- 
eastern Alberta, will be guests of the 
Association on this occasion. Dr. W. H. 
Swift, deputy minister of education, will 
proclaim Education Week open, and the 
keynote address will be delivered by Dr. 
Lawrence Derthick, former United States 
commissioner of education and presently 
assistant executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The theme for Education Week, 1961 
is “Education — Measure of a Nation”. 

Alberta has no Education Week Com- 
mittee to plan a program on the provin- 
cial level or to help local areas with their 
programs. Therefore, in 1961, as in the 
past, the responsibility of organizing 
Education Week activities rests with Al- 
berta teachers. The Alberta Education 
Council has asked its member-organiza- 
tions to cooperate with the teachers to 
ensure a successful Education Week. 

In planning Education Week activities, 
it may be well to remember that local 
programs organized around the school 
community are most likely to succeed. 
Programs planned cooperatively are also 
likely to be more successful than pro- 


grams organized by one group alone. . 


Therefore, it is advisable to set up a 
committee for the entire community and 
see that the planning is not controlled by 
one or two groups. The committee should 
be composed of representatives from all 
interested and influential groups in the 
community. Do not forget the school 
board, the students, the editor of the 
local paper. The committee should be 
large so that it can be broken down into 
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subcommittees to plan the details of the 
program. Examples of subcommittees 
which could be formed are: budget and 
finance, publications, publicity, special 
events, church participation, displays and 
exhibits, open house programs, and com- 
munity participation. 

An Education Week program should 
follow two patterns: first, bring the com- 
munity into the school, and second, take 
the school into the community. There 
are many activities which could be 
planned to promote the objectives of 
Education Week. The following are just a 
few suggestions. 

V A public meeting could be planned to 
hear a talk or a panel on some important 
problem in education. 

V Exhibits could be held of student work. 
V Store window displays, panel discus- 
sions, a special issue of the school news- 
paper, and programs or spots on radio or 
television could also be planned. 

VA proclamation could be issued by 
the mayor or reeve officially opening 
Education Week. 

V Open house programs at the school 
could be held with an afternoon set aside 
where parents take their child’s place at 
school. 

V There could be demonstration lessons 
and special publications. 

V Sponsoring organizations could also 
devote their March meeting to education- 


al topics. 
Remember that your Education Week 
program should not be just a “. . . brief 


flurry of publicity and a hasty look into 
the schools. It should be the high spot 
in a year-round open-door policy helping 
citizens understand school needs and 
achievements.” Your Education Week 
program could well be the foundation of 
a solid public relations program. 
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Accreditation 


Study 


THE 
PRESIDENT’S 
COLUMN 
Teachers who have read carefully the tions. There is also the suggestion that 


report of the Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation know that the commissioners 
favor the establishment of a system of 
accreditation. Association policy, as de- 
fined by resolutions approved during the 
1960 AGM, also favors accreditation and 
suggests that the key consideration must 
be the criteria which would be used in 
determining the eligibility for accredita- 
tion. To this end, the Executive Council 
established an Accreditation Committee 
which is responsible for studying the 
problem and making recommendations. 

The committee has already prepared 
and published a monograph on accredita- 
tion which is available to any teacher on 
request. A questionnaire designed to 
obtain the opinions of high school princi- 
pals has been circulated and another is 
being sent to high school teachers in 
schools with nine or more _ teachers 
teaching Grades X to XII. 

There is little doubt that a complicat- 
ed and difficult study lies ahead for our 
Accreditation Committee. To begin with, 
any consideration of a system of accred- 
itation carries with it the implication 
that the staff of an accredited school or 
school system would be heavily involved 
in planning. On the other hand, non- 
accredited schools might lose some of 
the freedoms they now enjoy, such as 
the right to offer a large range of op- 
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departmental examinations be reinstated 
in non-accredited schools for Grades X 
and XI. And there can be little doubt 
that non-accredited schools will be un- 
der severe pressure to improve and ex- 
pand their programs so that they may 
become accredited. 

Our Accreditation Committee will 
want to know teachers’ opinions on 
a variety of questions. For example, 
are teachers prepared to take on res- 
ponsibility for curriculum development 
and also for the results of any instruc- 
tional program which they may devise? 
Should one of the criteria for accredit- 
ation be that eligibility be restricted to 
high schools with nine or more teachers 
on staff? If external examinations, 
such as the departmental examinations, 
are used in accredited schools or school 
systems, can there be any real autonomy 
in curriculum development? Would the 
establishment of a system of accredit- 
ation mean that non-accredited systems 
or schools would lose some of the free- 
dom they now have, such as selection 
of options and promotion from Grade 
X and Grade XI? 

The opinions of all teachers are solic- 
ited. If you wish to contribute, please 
get in touch with Mr. R. F. Staples 
(chairman of the ATA Accreditation 
Committee), Westlock. 
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Eleven Specialist Councils 


Now Organized 


Active and continued interest will be 
the single most significant factor in de- 
termining the future of Specialist Coun- 
cils. Your Association has initiated and 
stimulated the development, has provid- 
ed temporary organizational machinery, 
and offers assistance and counsel. In the 
final analysis, however, the enthusiasm of 
the classroom teacher will decide success 
or failure. 

The Association’s current program of 
assistance includes an annual grant, one 
guest speaker or consultant for an annual 
conference or workshop for each council, 
and the offer to print and distribute 
periodic bulletins or newsletters. Some 
secretarial and counselling assistance 
will also be offered dependent on the 
availability. of personnel. 

So far, the Executive Council has been 
encouraged by the interest and enthusi- 
asm of teachers and members of the De- 
partment of Education and the Faculty 
of Education. Cautious optimists believe 
that the transition from the flurry of 
organization to the problem of making 
the councils function will be achieved 
within the year. They assert that, now the 
opportunity is at hand, Alberta educators 
will contribute freely of their time and 
energy to develop effective programs in 
their special interest fields. 

At the moment councils have been 
formed in the fields of English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Social Studies, Modern 
Language, School Administration, Busi- 
ness Education, Industrial Arts, Home 
Economics, Physical Education, and 
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Guidance, and plans are afoot in most, 
if not all, to organize a conference im- 
mediately following the 1961 Annual 
General Meeting. 

The dates for the inaugural conferen- 
ces of all councils, with the exception of 
Physical Education, and Modern Langu- 
age, have been set. 

The meetings will be held on April 6 
and 7, with the exception of those for 
the Council on School Administration 
and the Mathematics Council. The Coun- 
cil on School Administration is holding 
its inaugural conference on March 25, 
and the Mathematics Council’s inaugural 
conference will be held August 14 to 17. 

Information and application forms for 
the English, Social Studies, Modern Lan- 
guage, and Science Councils were con- 
tained in the November issue of The 
ATA Magazine. The December issue of 
The ATA Magazine contained inform- 
ation and application forms for the Coun- 
cil on School Administration and the 
Mathematics Council. Immediately fol- 
lowing, you will find information and ap- 
plication forms for the Business Educa- 
tion, Industrial Arts and Home Econom- 
ics Councils. 

Registrations received to date for at- 
tendance at the inaugural conferences of 
the six original specialist councils range 
from 40 to 100. Although the deadline 
for registration to attend most of these 
conferences has now passed, late appli- 
cations may be accepted by several coun- 
cils and applications for membership will 
be accepted at any time. 
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The provisional executive of the Busi- 
ness Education Council of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association met on January 13 
and made the following plans. 

Its first annual conference will be held 
in Edmonton, April 6 and 7, 1961. There 


Business 


Address. 


District 


School eta. ee ere 


BUSINESS EDUCATION COUNCIL 






Specialist Councils 


will be an outstanding guest consultant 
supplied by The Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and very likely another one spon- 
sored by a publishing company. A busi- 
ness meeting will be called to deal with 
the election of officers, adoption of a con- 


Education Council 


send School 


Business Subjects I am teaching (if applicable) 


My special field of interest (if applicable) 


I plan to attend the first conference of the Business Education 
Council of The Alberta Teachers’ Association, Edmonton, 


April 6 and 7, 1961. 


Bit 2 I am interested in attending a banquet on Thursday, April 6. 


I am interested in joining the Business Education Council 
but am unable to attend the first conference. 


Please mail before March 9, 1961 to— 


Business Education Council 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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stitution and by-laws, and any other 
necessary business. Information for the 
consideration of applicants will be sent 
out prior to the conference. 

If a sufficient number are interested, 
a banquet will be planned for Thursday 
evening. 

Any certificated teacher interested in 
the teaching of business education is 
eligible to attend the conference. 

An application form filled out by you 
and sent to Barnett House as soon as pos- 
sible, but not later than March 9, will 
take care of your registration and will 
also ensure your name’s being placed on 
a mailing list for further information and 
future publications. 


Provisional Executive 


John Yusep (Chairman) 
Teacher, Victoria Composite High 
School, Edmonton 


Miss Geraldine Farmer 
Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton 


Miss Ethel M. Fildes 
Teacher, Spirit River 


R. C. Ohlsen 
Superintendent of Schools, Ponoka 
County, Ponoka 


Victor J. Winter, 
Teacher, St. Leo’s Junior High School, 
Edmonton 


E. J. Ingram (Secretary) 
Executive Assistant, Barnett House, 
Edmonton 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS COUNCIL 


The provisional executive of the Indus- 
trial Arts Council of The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting 
on January 23 in Barnett House, Edmon- 
ton. The executive decided to exert every 
effort to bring into being a provincial in- 
dustrial arts organization. 

The primary object of this council will 
be to improve practice in industrial arts 
by increasing the members’ knowledge 
and understanding in this field. 

It is proposed that a first annual con- 
ference of the Industrial Arts Council 
will be held in Edmonton on April 6 and 
7, 1961. The theme will be “Professional- 
ism in Industrial Arts”. The conference 
program plans include one outstanding 
speaker and items such as: panel dis- 
cussions, project display, demonstra- 
tions, tours of industries, banquet, and 
entertainment. Suggestions from mem- 
bers will be welcomed. 

It is proposed that, in order to equal- 
ize transportation costs, each member 
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Provisional Executive 


R. Stonehocker (Chairman) 
Teacher, Hamilton Junior High School, 
Lethbridge 


R. H. Cunningham 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Department of Education, Edmonton 


F. J. Keinick (Secretary) 
Teacher, St. Mary’s Boys High School, 
Calgary 


W. Willing 
Teacher, Stony Plain 


E. J. Ingram 


Executive Assistant, Barnett House, 
Edmonton 
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contribute an amount to be determined 
by a committee established for this pur- 
pose. Membership fees of $5 per year 
have been suggested, subject to ratifica- 
tion at the first annual conference. A 
short business meeting will be held, pri- 
marily for the election of executive offi- 
cers, adoption of a constitution, and gen- 
eral discussion. 

At this time an appeal is made to all 
industrial arts teachers in the Province 
of Alberta to give serious consideration 
to joining this council. An invitation is 


Industrial Arts 


Address. 


District 
School Division 


Courses taught 


extended to members of the University 
of Alberta and the Department of Edu- 
cation, who have a special interest in this 
field, and also to any certificated teacher 
in the Province of Alberta. 

Those wishing to join are requested to 
complete the application form provided 
here and return it before March 1 to E. J. 
Ingram at head office. The number of 
applications received will largely deter- 
mine the success and type of conference 
to be held. Please mail your form in as 
soon as possible. 


Council 


I plan to attend the first conference of the Industrial 


Arts Council. 


Sse 


I am interested in becoming a member of this council but am 
unable to attend the first meeting. 


I would be interested in holding a position on the executive. 


| | Distance from Edmonton in miles. 


| I am in favor of pooled travelling expenses. 


| | I am not in favor of pooled travelling expenses. 


My suggestions for the annual conference meeting program: 


Please mail before March 1, 1961 to— 


Industrial Arts Council 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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The provisional executive of the Home 
Economics Council met on January 27 to 
plan for an inaugural meeting. 

= Date, time and place — Thursday, 
April 6, 1961 from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, 
Edmonton, in the Auditorium Lounge of 
Victoria Composite High School, Edmon- 
ton. 

m= Agenda—The following items will 
be included on the agenda: 

—an address on “The Concept of Special- 
ist Councils”, 

—consideration of the constitution, 

—election of officers, 

—establishment of a membership fee, 

—a discussion session on provincial work- 
shops, research and studies that could 


HOME ECONOMICS COUNCIL 


be conducted, type of publication de- 

sired, and regional councils. 

Suggestions made at this session will 
be considered by the incoming executive. 

@ Persons eligible — Membership is 
open to any person who has a special in- 
terest in the field of home economics who 
is: (a) a member of The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association, or non-member covered 
by the Teachers’ Retirement Fund; (b) a 
certificated teacher in the Province of 
Alberta; (c) a member of the University 
of Alberta or of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

= Registration—To become a member 
of the Home Economics Council and to 
indicate whether you plan to attend the 


Home Economics Council 


Address 


District 
School Division 


Position 


I plan to attend the organizational meeting on April 6 in the 
Auditorium Lounge, Victoria Composite High School, 


Edmonton. 


I would like to join the council on Home Economics but am 
unable to attend this meeting. 


Please mail before March 7, 1961 to — 


Home Economics Council 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 


Edmonton, Alberta 
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Provisional Executive 


Miss Fiona Milne (Chairman) 
Teacher, Medicine Hat High School, 
Medicine Hat 


Mrs. Norma Casselman (Recording 
Secretary) 
Wainwright 


Miss A. B. MacFarlane 
Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Department of Education, Edmonton 


Miss Helen Moseson 
School of Household Economics, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 


Mrs. Norma White 
Teacher, King Edward Junior High 
School, Edmonton 


E. J. Ingram (Secretary) 
Executive Assistant, Barnett House, 
Edmonton 
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inaugural meeting, fill in the registration 
form supplied here and return it to E. J. 
Ingram, secretary of the council, prior to 
March 7. A copy of the proposed constitu- 
tion will be sent to each home economics 
teacher in Alberta. 

= Expenses—All persons attending the 
meeting must be prepared to pay their 
own expenses, transportation, meals, and 
accommodation. The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association will bear the cost of the 
meeting itself. 


Don't delay. Send in your applica- 
tion rag if you wish to partici- 


pate in the inaugural conterence 
of the specialist council of your 
choice. 





Annual General Meeting 


April 3, 4 and 5, 1961 


Local associations are reminded that 
the March issue of The ATA Magazine 
will contain resolutions which will be 
presented for debate at the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting to be held in the Macdonald 
Hotel, Edmonton, April 3, 4 and 5, 1961. 

The order of business will include an 
address of welcome from the mayor of 
Edmonton, greetings from fraternal dele- 
gates, reports of standing and ad hoc 
committees, approval of the financial 
statements, consideration of local and 
executive resolutions, and the installa- 
tion of officers and district represen- 
tatives. The annual banquet will be held 
on Tuesday evening, April 4. 
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Local associations should advise their 
councillors to make hotel reservations 
early, to bring their councillor credential 
form to the meeting, and to study their 
AGM handbook carefully to become 
familiar with the business of the meeting. 

Local executive committees should re- 
member that the provincial association 
makes AGM assistance grants in respect 
of living and transportation costs of ac- 
credited delegates to the local associ- 
ation. Such grants are determined in 
accordance with the schedules approved 
by the Executive Council and are in- 
cluded in local fee remittances paid to 
local associations from time to time. 

Any inquiries for further information 
concerning the 1961 Annual General 
Meeting should be addressed to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton. 
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A creeping paralysis is blunting our 
thinking and our language. Too much 


dependence on memory and too little on 
reasoning may be the reason, says the 


author. 


Warm Air Does Not Rise! 


VERYONE has learned to live with 

the blunting of our language caused 
by failure to recognize details of its 
grammatical structure. If “I feel good 
this morning” is not an ambiguous sen- 
tence, this is because everyone takes this 
statement to refer to the speaker’s health. 
There is little harm in allowing “It is me” 
to replace “It is I’ except that is just an- 
other symptom of the mental laziness 
that makes us unappreciative of the 
refined instrument of expression the Eng- 
lish language can be. “Bread can only 
be bought in restaurants on Sundays” 
probably does not mean what it says: 
that, if you want to do something with 
the bread besides buying it, you’ll have 
to take it elsewhere. 

A nice problem in sentence analysis is 
presented by such frequently recurring 
sentences as: “The reason he acts like 
that is because he has a hole in the 
head.” The alternatives would seem to 
be either to accept this sentence as cor- 
rect, that is, allow “because” to intro- 
duce a noun clause; or to point out 
what is obviously the case, that the 
author has confused his form of the state- 
ment with the simpler, more straight- 
forward “He acts like that because he 
has a hole in the head.” 

Could it be that this failure to appreci- 
ate and make use of the more subtle 
shades of meaning—possible only when 
one is aware of the relationships among 
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H. B. WORTMAN 


words, phrases, and clauses in a sen- 
tence—is a result of our general method 
of attack in learning? There is increasing 
evidence that procedures used in teach- 
ing beginning reading can have immense 
impact on the later outlooks and habits 
of those taught by them. Do we, in this 
first very vital school learning experi- 
ence, rely too much on pure memory to 
the neglect of the reasoning powers of 
the learner? Dr. A. R. MacKinnon, in his 
doctoral thesis, carried out experiments 
that tend to confirm this indictment.’ 
Dr. MacKinnon does not suggest that we 
should go back to ‘synthetic’ methods of 
teaching reading but does indicate that 
more demand should be made on the 
learner’s reasoning powers while retain- 
ing the meaningful unit approach. 

The general tendency toward lack of 
refinement in expression becomes more 
serious when it invades, as it inevitably 
does, the fields of thought in which rigor- 
ous thinking is essential. The spiral 
method of introducing science concepts 
is a natural outcome of the tendency to 
rely overly much on memory in learning. 


1—MacKinnon, A. R., (1957); How Do Children 
Learn to Read?; The Copp Clark Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
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This method, as many teachers know, con- 
sists of introducing a concept superfi- 
cially at an early age and then reteach- 
ing it several times at intervals of a year 
or more, each reteaching supposedly be- 
ing of more depth than the last. This 
method of teaching science is an open in- 
vitation to rely on memory rather than 
reason and, when a logical explanation, 
that is, a theory, is finally offered, the 
learner tends to memorize, rather than 
understand this, too. The early introduc- 
tion of science topics also has the dis- 
advantage that teachers in the lower 
grades usually are not specialists in this 
subject and tend to pass on their own 
misconceptions. Indeed, in at least two in- 
stances, some rather fuzzy thinking is en- 
couraged by the curriculum guide for 
elementary science. 

On page 120 of Bulletin 2b, Elementary 
School Science, the following appears 
among “concepts to develop”. 


Light is reflected by most materials: 


(a) smooth surfaces reflect more light than 
rough surfaces, 


(b) light colored materials reflect more light 
than dark colored materials. 


Now the nature of a substance is not 
changed by giving it a rough surface and, 
if a small area is taken, the characteris- 
tics of this small area will be the same 
whether it forms a part of a larger 
smooth surface or a larger rough surface. 
Thus it would reflect the same percent- 
age of the light striking it under either 
circumstance, other things being equal. 
In the cases where repeated reflections 
would have to occur before the light 
energy could escape from the rough sur- 
face there would, of course, be more 
absorption. However, repeated reflection 
of light striking it is not a necessary 
characteristic of every rough surface. 
Conceivably a rough surface could be 
designed so that light striking it perpen- 
dicularly, or nearly so, could escape after 
being reflected only once. Is not this one 
of the characteristics which make day- 
light projector screens so_ effective? 
Moreover, this concept does not fit in 
with the child’s experience. He knows 
that the daylight projector screen has a 
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Mr. Wortman is a teacher of many 

ears' experience in Alberta. This is 
bis third year in the Edson School Divi- 
sion where he is currently supervising 
principal in the A. H. Dakin School. 
He has half-time classroom responsi- 
bility in spelling, reading, science, and 
physical education for a special Grade 
VI class. Mr. Wortman is presently 
working toward his master's burn in 
science. 


rough surface yet reflects a maximum 
of the light striking it. He knows, also, 
that men are often blinded by the inten- 
sity of the light reflected by rough sur- 
faced snow. To attempt to deal with this 
topic at the elementary level is to dull 
rather than to feed the child’s curiosity. 

Substatement (b) on the other hand is 
invariably true and easily demonstrable. 
There is no justification for treating the 
two concepts on the same footing or at 
the same time. 

On the same page of Bulletin 2b ap- 
pears the statement: 

Most of our light comes from material which 

is heated till it burns. 

This is grossly untrue. Most of our 
light comes from the sun and is the 
result of atomic reactions. Even our in- 
candescent electric light bulbs are care- 
fully designed to prevent the burning of 
the element. 

Further evidence that the vicious circle 
is complete occurs in a widely accepted 
explanation of convection currents in the 
earth’s atmosphere. Bulletin 2b, on page 
106 contains the following summary of 
the causes of winds: 


1. Wind is air in motion. 

2. Heat causes air to rise. 

3. Colder air rushes in to take its place. 

The prescribed textbook, until recent- 
ly, in Science 10, Physical Sciences in 
Canadian High Schools, uses a similar 
explanation. Now the second of these 
statements is manifestly untrue. As all 
air contains heat, if heat caused air to 
rise, the earth’s atmosphere would have 
gone off into space long ago. 
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This explanation of winds is particu- 
larly unfortunate as many students find 
it difficult in any case to think of gases 
as a form of matter. Textbooks define 
matter as that which has weight, that is, 
is acted upon by gravity and occupies 
space. If hot air rises, it is not acted 
upon by gravity and, therefore, is not 
matter. There is an inconsistency here 
which confuses the thinking student and 
undermines his confidence in his ability 
to build up a logical structure of expla- 
nations based on fundamental concepts. 

Since the explanation of winds out- 
lined above enjoys such wide acceptance, 
it may be worthwhile to examine care- 
fully what does happen when a quantity 
of air near the earth’s surface becomes 
warmer than the surrounding air. First, 
consider a quantity of air released in 
space away from the influence of gravity. 
Because of the motion of its molecules it 
will diffuse equally in all directions. In 
other words, its centre of mass will re- 
main stationary. Now consider what 
would occur if this gas were released un- 
der the influence of gravity but without 
any other factor having been introduced. 
The gas would again diffuse but this time 
each molecule, regardless of its direction 
of travel, would experience an accelera- 
tion in the direction of the earth’s centre. 
Those molecules travelling towards the 
earth would be speeded up; at the same 
time those travelling away from the 
earth would be slowed down. Those tra- 
velling parallel to the earth’s surface 
would have their paths bent down, and 
so on. Thus the centre of mass of the 
quantity of gas would travel towards the 
earth’s surface at a faster and faster rate. 
Some other factor must come into play to 
force the gas up. 

The other factor is, of course, the sur- 
rounding air. Where a portion of the 
earth’s atmosphere becomes warmer, it 
expands, at the same time retaining its 
original weight. As quantities of the sur- 
rounding air occupying the same space as 
that occupied by the expanded air now 
have a greater force pulling down on 
them, they are forced into the lower posi- 
tion crowding the warmer air up in spite 
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of the attraction of gravity for the latter. 
This results in a horizontal movement of 
air known as wind. 

This explanation of winds is quite 
simple and does not contain a denial of 
one of the fundamental properties of 
matter as is implied in the statement: 
“Heat causes air to rise.” 

The burden of this article is that our 
present methods of teaching tend to rely 
on a memory, rather than on a reasoned- 
out, approach. This reliance on memory 
rather than reason leads to ambiguities 
and failure to make fine distinctions in 
language usage, and in a lack of rigor in 
the application of theory to the facts of 
science. Greater demands on the child’s 
reasoning powers should be made from 
the very beginning of school. The more 
involved science concepts should be 
introduced only after the child has 
developed sufficient background and ma- 
turity to be able to understand a reason- 
ably rigorous treatment of them. The fact 
that the elementary school is not depart- 
mentalized, thus making it impossible 
for the elementary teacher to be a sub- 
ject specialist, is another reason for 


putting off any serious attempt to teach 
science at least until the junior high 
school level. 





Did you know that? 


Canadian Red Cross Disaster Services 
provided emergency assistance for 
12,018 men, women and children last 
year. Most were victims of fires. 


Canadian Red Cross international 
relief shipments, valued at nearly 
$400,000, were sent overseas last year. 


The Enquiry Bureau of the Canadian 
Red Cross searches throughout the 
world to locate missing persons. Hun- 
dreds of these people are success- 
fully traced every year. 


A strong Red Cross means a strong 
community. 
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A university professor says— 


The present social studies program 
is not properly representative 

of the several disciplines from 
which it was developed, says 

the author. He goes on to charge 
that the social studies program is 
an anachronism, out of step 

with the growing stature of the 
social sciences in the universities 
of the day, and then proceeds to 
outline what he believes would 

be an adequate treatment of 
geography through the grades. The 
author is a former staff member 

of the Geography Department of 
the University of Alberta, and 

a part of this article is from the 
text of his address to a group 

of Edmonton teachers during the 
1960 convention. Dr. Common is 
now with Queens University, 
Belfast. 


R. COMMON 


Geography is Lost 


F the existing curricula for the junior 

and senior high schools are examined, 
it soon becomes obvious that the whole 
concept of integrated social studies in 
Alberta is open to serious criticism. No 
matter how well-meaning past or present 
curriculum makers might be, they have 
deliberately dismembered several disci- 
plines for the sake of a hybrid. It is 
equally unfortunate that the program 
offered can be questioned on its objec- 
tivity as well as its comprehensiveness. 
At their best, therefore, the current cur- 
ricula offer only some general knowledge. 
Much more serious, however, is the ex- 
cessive emphasis upon themes and things 
Canadian, or upon correct attitudes, so 
that the present contents of the program 
could be just as easily described as geo- 
politics. These fundamental weaknesses 
remind one of the definition of the camel 
as a “horse produced by a committee” 
and two suggestions are offered to ex- 
plain this extraordinary state of affairs 
in our high school education. 

First, it is considered that material 
drawn from the various disciplines used 
(or abused) in the social studies program 
is not representative and was selected 
without sufficient advice from experts in 
the fields concerned. So far as the sub- 
ject of geography is concerned, this has 
very far-reaching consequences, for in 
most of the program this amounts to 
“Hamlet being played without the Prince 
of Denmark”. 


1—An apt quotation from a book review by 
Professor N. Pounds, Geographical Review, Volume 
50, Number 1, p. 136. 
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t |in the Social Studies 


Secondly, it is proposed that, while in- 
tegrated social studies might have met 
the educational needs of the community 
20 years ago, changed circumstances have 
made the program an anachronism. Cer- 
tainly, the abandonment of integrated 
social studies in other provinces, in step 
with the growing stature of the social 
sciences at the universities, suggests a 
trend which cannot be ignored. In geo- 
graphy, for example, the first department 
in a Canadian university was formed at 
Toronto as recently as 1935. Now, in 
spite of various difficulties, not less than 
70 full-time professional geographers 
cater for 6,851 students distributed in 
two-thirds of the Canadian universities. 
Similarly, the emergence of provincial 
geographical societies in Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, and British Columbia is 
indicative of active interest in the sub- 
ject, whilst the demand for fully trained 
geographers in the civil service, planning 
departments, and northern research work 
plainly demonstrates that the content of 
geography is not wholly academic. 

If the subject of geography is traced 
through the curricula, it will be found to 
be inadequately represented and im- 
perfectly understood. This assertion is 
borne out by the inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions of the geographical themes, 
as well as the unrealistic demands of the 
timetable upon both teachers and pupils. 
All too frequently the geographical 
points of view which are enunciated in 
the guides are deterministic, confused 
and illogical—presumably because of the 
subjective end in view and the desire 
to squeeze “quarts into pint pots”. 
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Of the methods employed to teach in- 
tegrated social studies, only that involv- 
ing pupil reports will be considered here. 
Since the field of social studies is not 
adequately defined in the curricula, this 
method seems simply to require the 
transfer of information from the ency- 
clopaedia to the classroom where it is 
reassembled and then reissued in ency- 
clopaedic form. Furthermore, because 
the sequence of topics is often unrelated, 
it must be extremely difficult (indeed 
frustrating) for the teacher to develop 
any real sense of perspective in the 
pupils’ minds over these reports. 

Another of the difficulties inherent in 
the integrated social studies program is 
the problem of producing a satisfactory 
and balanced textbook. Consider for a 
moment the geographical material which 
managed to squeeze into the senior high 
school textbook Canada in the Modern 
World. Here we find that the authors 
have attempted to skim through an ex- 
cessively wide range of selected topics 
and, in doing so, have produced a most 
unpalatable result. The text gives the 
impression that bits and pieces of geo- 
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graphical information were collected 
from a list of often unspecified sources 
and then trimmed to size, regardless of 
the result upon the subject of geography. 

If the essence of geography is con- 
sidered to be stimulating description, 
penetrating analysis and satisfying ex- 
planation, this textbook again is dis- 
appointing. In places meaningless or ob- 
secure generalizations of generalizations 
occur, elsewhere there are illogical non- 
sequiturs in the text order and a number 
of glaring omissions in the text content. 
Let us be realistic and recognize that, 
just as there is more to doctoring than 
reading a few medical textbooks, so, too, 
in geography adequate training and ex- 
perience are essential. By the same 
token, effective teaching of integrated 
social studies cannot be expected unless 
adequate training has first been received 
in geography, history, economics, politi- 
cal science, theology, fine arts, and phys- 
ical education! 

Naturally, the results of the existing 
social studies program are a matter of 
concern to us all. It, therefore, seems 
appropriate that some comments should 
be made about the amount of geographi- 
cal information which high school pupils 
bring with them into the University of 
Alberta. 

At present, in one junior geography 
course, it is safest to assume that the 
students have no geographical back- 
ground whatsoever. In another junior 
course, simple tests have been given 
which, in part, involved no more than 
naming and locating provinces, provin- 
cial capitals and important rivers in 
Canada. Considering the emphasis given 
to Canada in the high school curriculum, 
the results, to say the least, are startling! 
In the 1957-58 session, 57 out of 78 stu- 
dents could correctly name all the pro- 
vincial capitals, but only 26 could locate 
them properly. Of Alberta’s rivers, 10 
students could not locate the North Sas- 
katchewan, 13 the South Saskatchewan, 
23 the Peace, and 28 the Athabasca. 
In the 1958-59 sessions, 65 out of 
96 students could name all the provinces, 
but only four students could name all 
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the provincial capitals. Twenty-two Al- 
berta students could not locate Edmon- 
ton, 18 the North Saskatchewan, 22 the 
South Saskatchewan, 23 the Peace, and 
50 the Athabasca. 

In fact, far too many of these young 
students lack proper work and study 
habits when they arrive at the university, 
and it is suspected that their limited 
powers of expression in geography stem 
from excessive doses of the multiple- 
choice-take-your-pick type of school tests. 

Other spheres of university life, out- 
side the geography department, also pre- 
sent opportunities to judge the width of 
student awareness and interest in the 
world at large. All too frequently, the 
need for more and better geography 
teaching in the schools is again apparent. 
If it be assumed that these students rep- 
resent the better of the high school grad- 
uates, what inference might be drawn 
about the other pupils who do not come 
up to university but who soon will be- 
come fully fledged citizens in the com- 
munity? 

It is, therefore, concluded that com- 
prehensive changes in the school curri- 
cula are required, not only in the subject 
of geography, but in the whole integrated 
social studies program. Some indication 
of the changes which are necessary can 
be judged from the following suggested 
curriculum for the subject of geography 
alone. 

In Grades I and II it is assumed that 
the teacher will not simply enumerate 
the various people in each category—for 
example, the milkman, grocer, baker—in 
Unit 1, but will attempt to show the link- 
age between the producing and consum- 
ing ends of the various services. It will 
be noted that in these first two grades 
the approach is informal but aims to en- 
courage observation, description and a 
desire for explanation. 

In the transitional grades (III and IV), 
the geographer’s point of view and tech- 
niques become more pronounced. It is 
intended that the material in these units 
will supply a satisfactory background for 
the more formal geography to follow in 
Grades V to XIII. 
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Using the child's own experience to describe and try to 


account 

Units | 
2. 
2 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8. 


for: 

The home 

The school and other civic institutions 

The home town—its site, situation and parts 

The seasons and their effect 

Local plants and animals (including those which are 
natural or introduced) 

The farm 

The factory, lumberyard, fisheries, or trapline, where 
applicable 

Differences in the local scene and occupations within the 


Province and Canada. 


Stimulating the child to ask "How, when, why?" about 
services performed by various members of the community 
on the following topics: 


Units 


. 
2 
3 
4. 
5; 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Food 

Clothing 

Homes and buildings 

Transport 

Communications 

Health and sanitation 

Safety 

Education and recreation 

Differences in the nature of these services because of 
changing conditions across Alberta and Canada. 


Teaching the child some basic general geography, simple 
appreciation and a sense of perspective. 


Units 


The globe, wall map, relief model, and topographic 
map—what they show and how they show it (in gen- 
eral terms). 

Using the globe to illustrate earth-sun-moon relations 
and effects of these relations upon climate, tides and 
time. 

The distribution and shapes of both continents and 
oceans—major relief features of the earth and their 
general influence upon climate, soils, vegetation and 
animals. (This serves to introduce and demonstrate the 
distribution map.) 


The experience gained in Grades | and II is now wedded 
to the newly acquired knowledge in the preceding units 
and then applied to the subsequent units. 
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4. 


The local landscape—what it offers in terms of min- 
erals, relief, climate, soils and vegetation, animal life; 
the needs of the community on it both now and in the 
past; where and how the people live within this environ- 
ment. 


Grade | 


Grade Il 


Grade Ill 
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Simple map reading. How is this local landscape shown 
on the topographical map? How does it look on ground 
and air photos in contrast? 

6. A selection of explanatory and descriptive accounts to 
show how people live today in other different environ- 
ments—for example, Eskimo, Mexican, Chinese, Indian, 
Arabian, Bantu. 

7. A selection of explanatory and descriptive studies to 

show that people dwelling in similar environments can 

also live in different fashions. 


Grade Ill 5. 
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Grade IV —An_ introduction to the role of commodities, circulation 
and time in geography. 

Units |. A recapitulation, in general terms, of the different types 
of physical environment occurring over the earth's sur- 
face, followed by an assessment of what they do and 
do not offer to man. 

2. The distribution of population over the earth's surface 
and its relationship to favorable and unfavorable en- 
vironments (the population map). 

3. The production and distribution of selected products 
across the globe to satisfy present needs, for example, 
raw materials of food, minerals, fibres, timber, and 
processed goods such as foodstuffs, textiles, metalware, 
paper (economic and circulation maps). 

4. The way in which population has changed in numbers 
and distribution over the ages and what this has meant 
in terms of trading, exploration and colonization. 

5. General surveys to illustrate how time and changed cir- 
cumstances have influenced local, provincial and national 
landscapes, population, products, markets and circula- 
tion. 

Regional Topics Systematic Topics 

Grade V Canada and the United States General geography 
Grade VI Central and South America Physical geography 
Grade VIl Africa and Australasia Economic geography 
Grade Vill Southwest and Southeast Asia Human geography 
Grade IX Union of Soviet Socialist Republics | Applied geography* 
Grade X Europe (Excluding Russia) Applied geography 
Grade XI Fundamentals of Geography 
Grade Xil Regional Geography—two or three _— Various 

selected areas 
Grade XiIll Canada Various 


*This includes map reading, map interpretation, projections and 


their uses, weather recording, simple surveying, cartography, field 
observations, visits to farms and factories, and so on. 
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The regional courses from Grade V on- 
wards should be accompanied by system- 
atic teaching which could be of a com- 
plementary and supplementary nature. It 
is also expected that pupils in their 
Grade XI-XIII work will continue to use 
at least one period a week for discus- 
sions, problem work and cartography re- 
lated to their current formal teaching. 

In the writer’s opinion, the suggested 
program has the following to commend 
it. 
= The curriculum suggested for Grades 
XI-XIII inclusive is that currently in use 
by the Province of Ontario. This would 
not only make for uniformity in teaching 
across Canada but also is cognizant of the 
need for suitable literature and training 
in the subject, as well as the mobility of 
population within Canada. 

@ From Grades V to X the subject mat- 
ter to be covered will generally parallel 
what is already being taught in Quebec 
and Ontario. The extra time contained in 
this curriculum, however, will allow fur- 
ther treatment to be given to the south- 
ern continents, the USSR and Europe. 
@ The order of the regional studies is 
not a haphazard one, for in this listing 
attention has been given to a number of 
factors such as the complexity of human 
and physical relationships, similarities in 
economic development of different re- 
gions. 

= It is assumed that in regional teaching 
the generally accepted methods will be 
used, that is, systematic analysis of the 
parts, description and explanation of dis- 
tinctive regions followed by a survey and 
appraisal of the whole. 

@ In the earlier grades the curriculum is 
designed to begin informally and gen- 
erally but by Grades III and IV the child 
is being weaned into the geographical 
point of view and geographical tech- 
niques. This method is comparable to 
that already being used in Quebec. 

The whole curriculum is therefore not 
out of step with developments in school 
geography elsewhere in Canada. In its 
scope and content this program also com- 
pares very favorably with that of longer 
established school geography in Europe. 
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OUR LIBRARY 


Book Reviews 


Treasure in the Rock 


Bush, Helen Brandon; Longmans, 
Green & Company, Toronto 2, Ontario; 
pp. 132, $6. 


Treasure in the Rock is divided into 
four sections. The first, “The Story of 
Rocks” tells of the interacting forces that 
have shaped the earth’s crust, causing 
volcanoes to rise from the sea and moun- 
tains to disappear. The general and spe- 
cific characteristics of many minerals and 
crystal forms are described in “The Story 
of Minerals”. This-section, like the others, 
contains information on where to look 
for various rocks and minerals and how 
to collect and label them. The’ section, 
“The Story of Fossils”, deals with the 
history of nature that can be read in 
rocks, particularly in their fossil con- 
tent. It also tells the reader how to de- 
termine the age of rocks and what kind 
of fossils he can expect to find. “The 
Story of North America”, the last section, 
tells the geological story of this contin- 
ent, which goes back four billion years, 
from the Precambrian Shield to the sec- 
ond generation of the Rocky Mountains. 
It also indicates how we can study and 
understand the changing earth around 
us. 

This book is mainly for young people 
but will also appeal to the adults who are 
interested in collecting and classifying 
rocks. —E. K. 


The Legal Status of the Canadian 
Public School Pupil 


Bargen, P. F.; The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited, Toronto 2, Ontario; 
pp. 172, $4. 


' The legal rights and responsibilities of 
pupils in our schools have been and will 
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continue to be of major concern to teach- 
ers, principals, and school administrators. 
Until the publication of Dr. Bargen’s 
book, the only sources of information on 
this topic were the statutes and regula- 
tions of the various Canadian provinces 
and a few well publicized court cases. 

Dr. Bargen’s book, based on his doc- 
toral dissertation, clarifies and defines 
the legal status of the Canadian public 
school pupil. It also brings together the 
court decisions affecting this status and 
states in the language of laymen the gen- 
eral principles on which the courts have 
relied in reaching their decisions. Dr. 
Bargen lists in his book suggestions and 
recommendations to guide administra- 
tors in setting up more efficient legal 
safeguards for dealing with pupils in the 
public schools. 

School principals, superintendents, and 
administrators will find Dr. Bargen’s 
book very useful. —E. J. I. 


New Acquisitions for the ATA Library 


The 1960 Alberta School Principal 


Andrews, John H. M. (editor); Policy 
Committee, Leadership Course for 
School Principals, Edmonton; pp. 181. 


Democracy in America 


deTocqueville, Alexis; McClelland & 
Stewart Limited, Toronto 16, Ontario; 
Vol. 1, pp. 434, Vol. 2, pp. 401. 


Educational Measurement 


Travers, Robert M. W.; The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, Toronto 
2, Ontario; pp. 420. 





We judge ourselves by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


One cool judgment is worth a 
thousand hasty councils. The thing to 
do is to supply light and not heat. 

—Woodrow Wilson 
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Elements of Mathematics 


Banks, J. Houston; Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., Boston; pp. 421. 


The Art of Writing 


Maurois, André, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Inc., New York; pp. 320. 


Free book lists 


Book lists and samples of educational 
material are available free of charge to 
teachers from the Toronto office of 
Longmans, Green & Company. Teachers 
interested in requesting this material 
should write to the Educational Adver- 
tising Department, School Services Divi- 
sion, Longmans, Green & Company, 137 
Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Canadian Library Week 


Canadian Library Week will be pub- 
licized from April 16 to 22, 1961 with 
the slogan, “Reading is the Key”. 

The Canadian Library Week Council, 
Inc. notes that our continent is in the 
midst of a book boom—many more books 
are being written, published and sold 
than ever before. It is also in the midst 
of a reading boom—increases in total 
circulation figures are out of all propor- 
tion to the growth of population in the 
areas served. However, in spite of 
striking advances in many places in 
recent years, library facilities in Canada 
—public, university and special—are 
still far short of what they should be. 

Canadian Library Week is intended to 
help libraries to secure better facilities 
by giving every library in the country an 
occasion—if it wishes to have one—to 
bring its own individual services, needs 
and potentialities to the attention of the 
community it serves. 

If you wish to receive newsletters and 
other information regarding Canadian 
Library Week write to The Canadian 
Library Week Council, Inc., 63 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Send coupon below for these FREE 
Life Insurance Teaching Aids 


—you will find them most helpful 


Here is information that will be of life-long value to your pupils! Each of 
these teaching aids is prepared in interesting, easy-to-follow form. Their use- 
fulness both to teacher and pupils has been demonstrated in many Canadian 
schools. Check the following list: 


BOOKLETS 
Life Insurance—A Canadian Handbook (1959 Revision)—Available in both English 
and French. An 80-page illustrated booklet. Outlines the fundamentals of life 
insurance. Answers numerous questions which are frequently asked by teachers, 
students and the public generally. One copy free to any teacher. 
The Story of Life Insurance—A 20-page illustrated booklet telling the history of 
and important facts about life insurance, in simple terms. Available for useful 
distribution in quantity, free. 
Problems in Life Insurance—A teacher-student workbook unit of value in Business 
Practice and Mathematics classes. One complete unit free to a teacher; student 
portion available free in quantity. 
Invitation to Youth—Careers in life insurance are discussed in this 34-page booklet. 
Whether it’s selling or special Head Office services, here is a picture of life 
insurance as a lifetime occupation. Available in class sets free. 
A Miss and Her Money—Informal and readable 20-page illustrated booklet for 
teenage girls. Offers useful tips on earning, budgeting and saving money. Available 
for useful distribution in quantity, free. 
Money in Your Pocket—For teenage boys—a bright entertaining 20-page illustrated 
booklet dealing with simple fundamentals of money management and life insurance. 
Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 
The Family Money Manager—An 8-page brochure prepared originally to assist 
families in solving money management problems. May be helpful in Home 
Economics classes. Available for useful distribution in quantity, free. 


FILM STRIPS 


Oareers in Canadian Life Insurance Underwriting—Black and white. A 50-frame 
film strip on the career of the life underwriter, for use in guidance classes. One 
print and one teaching manual free to each school. 


The Life Insurance Story—Part I—Black and white. Available in both English and 
French. Reveals interesting facts, similar to those in ‘‘The Story of Life Insurance’’ 
booklet, through the highly effective film-strip medium. One 36-frame print and 
one teaching manual free to each school. 


The Life Insurance Story—Part II—Black and white. Available in both English 
and French. This film strip deals with the various classes of life insurance, the 
calculation of premium rates, types of policies and their uses, etcetera. One 42- 
frame print and one teaching manual free to each school. 


The Life Insurance Story—Part III—Black and white. Available in both English 
and French. Deals with the different kinds of life insurance companies, their 
operations and the foreign business of Canadian companies. One 31-frame print 
and one teaching manual free to each school. 


You and Your Food—Color. Available in both English and French. Valuable 
instruction on what to eat to be healthy. Deals with proper foods, nutrition and 
energy. One 28-frame print and one teaching manual free to each school. 


To obtain any of these FREE teaching aids, simply tear out this advertisement, 
indicate items desired, marking quantity needed for each, and fill in the 
information requested below. (Please print.) 


I no 
rn rr I 
ame OF Trees 2 Name of School _......--- 
Pima OR TION a Enrolment of School _________ 


Send yvur order to: 
Educational Division, 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association 


302 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


No. 206 





Official Bulletin 


Regulations Regarding the Appointment of Superintendents by School Districts 


Pursuant to subsection (1) of section 
200 of The School Act, being Chapter 297 
of the Revised Statutes of Alberta, 1955, 
as amended, which reads as follows: 

(1) Subject to such regulations as the Minister 

may from time to time establish, the board of a 


district employing more than twenty teachers 
may appoint a superintendent of schools, 


the following regulations are hereby es- 
tablished: 


1. The decision of a board to establish 
an office of superintendent for its dis- 
trict is subject to the approval of the 
Minister. 


2. The following shall be the minimum 
qualifications of any person appointed 
to be a superintendent: 


(a) He shall possess an Alberta teach- 
ing certificate. 
(b) He shall have completed five 
years of teaching experience in 
the classrooms of Alberta or 
other Canadian provinces. 
He shall have achieved a univers- 
ity degree from the University of 
Alberta or from another univer- 
sity of equivalent standing. 
He shall have pursued graduate 
study of at least a year’s dura- 
tion, preferably in the field of 
administration, with the Univer- 
sity of Alberta or with another 
university of comparable stand- 
ing. 


(ce 


~ 


(d 


~~ 


—A. 0. AALBORG 


Minister of Education 


Admission Requirements to the Junior E Program September, 1962 


The Minister of Education has ap- 
proved revised admission requirements 
to’ the Junior E program for the 1962-63 
university year. Commencing September, 
1962, therefore, admission to the Junior 
E program will be same as matricu- 
lation into the bachelor of education pro- 
gram. Details are as follows: 


A. A high school graduation diploma 
(except adults). 

B. “B” ory higher standing in the re- 
quired courses of Grade XII as set 
forth below. 
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C. An average in these courses of at 
least 60 percent. 
D. Required Courses: 
1. English 30 
2. Social Studies 30 
3, 4, 5 and 6. 
FOUR of: Mathematics 30, Chem- 
istry 30, Physics 30, Biology 32, 
French 30, German 30, Latin 30, 
Music 30. 

Admission requirements to the Junior 
E program for September, 1961 remain 
unchanged from September, 1960. 

-—J. I. SHEPPY 


Registrar 
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Here's real help for you 
in your career counselling 


Four top-rate films... nine highly informative pamphlets 
on the many careers offered by Canada’s modern Army 
... these and other free material are yours for the asking 
as practical and appealing aids in your career counselling 
work, The films are available for screening at schools 
anywhere in the country. Check your school’s require- 
ments from the lists below: 


1. The Queen’s Commission. 
2. The Way to a Fine Future — Soldier 
Apprentice Program. 
FILMS 3. Career Soldier (to be available early 
in 1960). 
4. The Thin Blue Line (The Canadian 
Army in Egypt). 


1. Dietitians in the Canadian Army. 
2. The Way to a Fine Future — Soldier 
Apprentice Program. 


3. Canadian Officer Training Corps 
Pamphlet. 

PAMPHLETS 4, Officer Candidate Pamphlet. 

5. Nursing Sisters. 

6. Nursing Assistants. 

7. Regular Officer Training Plan. 

8. Engineering Your Future. 

9. It’s Smart to Stay in School. 


Complete this coupon today and mail to: 


ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
DIRECTORATE OF MANNING 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 





I ti interested in receiving information on Career Opportunities 7 
I with the Canadian Army, including screening availabilities for l 
FILL IN SERIAL \ the following films: 1 
TUN sti a cigecerttentintinbehnitinaptentmnatilidiniiapimainnts 
Re gaits ene —ng 
ame wvenestep «|| Ste ttee_________._ 
peng age yen ape ie ean | 
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The by-laws of The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act have 
been revised, effective as from July 1, 1960, and apply to all 
cases of retirement from service and of death, and return to 
service after retirement, occurring on and after that date. 
The by-laws in effect as of June 30, 1960 continue to apply to 
all cases of retirement or death prior to that date. 

The following brief outline of the major provisions of the act 
and by-law has been prepared by the office of the Board of 
Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and is for general 
information only. The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act and 
the pension by-law, as they may be amended from time to time, 
are the only official and completely dependable statements in 
all matters of regulations with respect to the administration 





of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


Pension Regulations 


Definition of a teacher 


A teacher, is a person holding a valid 
certificate of qualification issued by the 
Minister of Education of Alberta, 

(a) employed by a school district, divi- 
sion or county as constituted under The 
School Act in the capacity of 
—a teacher 
—a librarian, 

—a superintendent, supervisor or princi- 
pal, 

—in a non-teaching capacity if the re- 
quirement of a teaching certificate is a 
condition of employment and the re- 
quirement is approved by the Board of 
Administrators; 

(b) employed by the Board of Govern- 
ors of the University of Alberta, if he has 
elected to continue contributions to the 
Fund; 

(c) employed by The Alberta Teach- 
ers’ Association or by the Board of Ad- 
ministrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


Contributions to the Fund 

All teachers employed as such for ten 
days or more in a month are required to 
contribute five percent of salary to the 
Fund. 
Every teacher shall contribute to the 
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Fund for a period not exceeding 35 
years. 


Calculation of service 


Pensionable service for normal retire- 
ment is all teaching service from the 
date of the thirtieth birthday to the date 
of the sixty-eighth birthday to a maxi- 
mum of 35 years, without regard to ab- 
sences from teaching. 

Pensionable service for a disability al- 
lowance, or a pension to the widow of a 
teacher who dies after age 50 and while 
engaged in teaching, includes one-half of 
the service before age 30. 

Pensionable service as provided above 
includes the teacher’s service with the 
armed forces in World War II, if he was 
engaged in teaching immediately prior 
to his enlistment, and if contributions 
have been made for the period of service. 
If contributions have not been made, one- 
half of the period of service may be 
counted. Payment of contributions for 
war service may be made at any time 
prior to the granting of pension. 


Refunds of contributions 


A refund of contributions may be 
made, upon application, to a teacher 
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who withdraws from teaching service be- 
fore becoming eligible for pension. Ap- 
plication may be made at any time after 
the withdrawal from teaching. 

The refund is all contributions made to 
the Fund, with interest, less $10 for each 
year of contributory service. 

If the teacher began contributing to 
the Fund at an age when it was not pos- 
sible for him to become eligible for pen- 
sion, he may receive a refund of all con- 
tributions with interest, and without de- 
duction, except that if he is eligible or 
could be eligible for benefits under The 
Teachers’ Retirement Supplementary 
Fund Act, the contributions prior to 
April 11, 1960 cannot be refunded until 
it becomes apparent he cannot be eligible 
for benefits under that act. 

A teacher who has been granted a pen- 
sion, and who subsequently returns to 
teaching service, shall receive a refund 
of contributions made for the service 
following his return, unless the service is 
to be used for the recalculation of the 
pension. 

A teacher who has obtained a refund 
of contributions and who subsequently 
returns to teaching service for at least 
one year, may make application to repay 
his refund, with interest, and be reinsta- 
ted in the Fund with respect to his pre- 
vious service. Application and payment 
may be made at any time prior to the 
granting of pension. 


Calculation of pension 


A pension may be granted to a teacher 
at age 60 or more if he has at least 15 
years of pensionable service. 

A pension may be granted to a teacher 
at age 55 or more, if he has at least 20 
years of pensionable service. 

A pension to a teacher age 65 or more 
is two percent of the average salary for 
the five consecutive years of pensionable 
service during which the salary is high- 
est, for each year of pensionable service. 
The pension is payable for life and guar- 
anteed for five years. 

If the teacher retires before age 65, 
and/or elects to receive his pension in 
a form other than that payable for life 
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and guaranteed for five years, he receives 
an actuarial value equivalent. A woman 
receives the actuarial value equivalent of 
the pension to a man. 

A teacher who has been granted a pen- 
sion may teach for 80 days in a school 
year without any reduction in his pen- 
sion. 

A teacher who has retired before age 
65 and who subsequently returns to 
teaching service may, in writing, waive 
his pension payments, and upon com- 
pletion of at least two years of service 
before age 68 have his pension recalcu- 
lated to include the additional pension- 
able service. 


Disability allowance 


A disability allowance may be granted 
to a teacher who is totally incapacitated 
from any form of gainful employment if 
he has at least ten years of teaching 
service. 

The disability allowance is calculated 
in the same manner as a pension at nor- 
mal retirement, except that one-half the 
service before age 30 is counted as pen- 
sionable service. 

If a teacher receiving a disability al- 
lowance becomes able to accept any gain- 
ful employment, his allowance is can- 
celled. If he returns to teaching service 
for at least five years, he is fully reinsta- 
ted in the Fund with respect to his past 
service and, should he teach to retire- 
ment age, is granted a pension in the 
same manner as if he had never received 
a disability allowance. 


Death benefits 


If a teacher dies before retirement, his 
contributions to the Fund are refunded 
to his beneficiary or to his estate. 

If the teacher was under contract at 
the date of death, and could have been 
eligible for pension if he had taught to 


A teacher wishing detailed informa- 
tion about his position in the Fund is 
urged to write to the Board of Admini- 
strators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund, 
9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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age 65, death benefits at the rate of $100 
for each year of contributory service, to 
a maximum of $1,500 are paid in addition 
to the refund of contributions. 

If the teacher was under contract and 
was 50 years of age or more at the date 
of death, a pension is paid to the widow 
or dependent widower in lieu of the 
lump sum payment. 


Transfer of pension entitlement 


A teacher who becomes a member of 
the academic staff of the University of 
Alberta may apply to the Board of Ad- 
ministrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


The High School of the Future 


(Continued from Page 12) 
He will provide a continuing link be- 
tween the school and the home. 

In addition, trained psychological 
specialists will be available in clinics for 
referral by advisory teachers. The system 
will be simple and effective. 


® Improve facilities for teacher 


The school building of the high school 
of the future will be, in the words of 
Harold Gores*, “a shell saturated with 
tools”. Instead of spending 80 percent for 
building and 20 percent for equipment, 
the proportion will be reversed. The aim 
will be to devote a minimum of money 
to erect the shell, a maximum for the 
tools to teach. 

The library will be at least as big and 
as well equipped as the cafeteria and the 
gymnasium. Individual places for pupils 
and teachers will be provided, as will 
spaces of variable size for different sized 
groups of pupils. 

Progress toward the new high school 
should not wait for the beautiful new 
buildings; the chrome-plated monoliths 
may indeed be an Achilles heel. We need 





*Dr. Gores is director of the Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratory, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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to continue under The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Act. 

A teacher who accepts employment 
with the Government of the Province of 
Alberta may apply to the Public Service 
Pension Board to transfer his contribu- 
tions from the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund to the Public Service Pension Fund. 

A teacher who returns to teaching servy- 
ice, having been employed by the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, may apply to the Board 
of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund to transfer his contributions from 
the Public Service Pension Fund to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 


to be on guard lest the American ten- 
dency to preoccupation with impressive 
physical facilities should cause us to for- 
get that our chief concerns are the pupils 
and the teachers. 

Some of .the most exciting experiments 
—and the most gratifying results—now 
taking place in American secondary edu- 
cation will be found in ancient buildings. 
New buildings and modern teaching aids 
can help, but nothing can take the places 
of teachers and administrators with bold 
imagination and determination to suc- 
ceed in their primary functions. 


Big changes to come 


The high school of the future will have 
a clearly-defined objective and a broad 
curriculum, which will be taught in an 
inquiring manner to students who are 
highly motivated and given opportunity 
to learn independently. A highly quali- 
fied staff will be properly assigned and 
adequately assisted. 

All of the resources of effective teach- 
ing will be brought to bear in a commun- 
ity which understands, supports, and 
pays for its educational program. Both 
the individual and the social claim will 
be met, without sacrifice of either. Noth- 
ing short of this will meet the challenge 
of the future. 
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"You're a Young Lady Now” 
Bright new edition! Charmingly 
wholesome booklet for girls 9-11 
gives simple, easy-to-understand 
explanation of menstruation. 

"Very Personally Yours” booklet 
A helpful, informative approach to 
menstruation, for teenage girls. 

Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested les- 
son plans for teaching 
menstrual hygiene. 
“At What Age Should 
a Girl Be Told About 

Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet 
for parent-teacher 
discussions. 

Menstrual 

Physiology Chart 
Newly revised color 
chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
discussions. 





newly revised 
teaching 


material 
on 
menstrual 


hygiene 
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COMPLETE PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS 
NOW INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE 
REQUESTED! 

Teacher's 
Demonstration 

Kit 
To help make 
instruction on 
, menstrual hygiene 

to your pre-teen girls even more meaning- 
ful. Kit contains product samples and 
descriptive literature to show proper use 
of sanitary napkins and belts. 
PLUS, the same wonderful Walt 
Disney Production, ‘““The Story 
of Menstruation’’ 16 mm. 
sound and color animated film, 
a free on short term 
oan. 
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Please send me free (except for return 
tage) your 16mm sound film, ‘The 


tory of Menstruation’’. 
Day Wanted 


2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 


Also send FREE: 
Now”’ (for girls 9-11) 
(for teenagers) 
....Physiology Chart 
.... Teaching Guide 
About Menstruation?” 


....Information on } 
vending machine service. 


--------------- 
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(allow 4 weeks)................ 


CUE RUD 6 5.0 cc ccccnccccs 


(allow 6 weeks)................ 
Number of days needed......... 


....Copies of ““You’re A Young Lady 


...Copies of “Very Personally Yours’’ 


....Kotex product demonstration kit _ 
free Kotex napkin 


Kimberly-Clark Canada Ltd. 
Education Department AT-6102 


... 2 Carlton Street—Toronto, Ontario 


: "At What Age Should a Girl Be Told CITY ....--sssccsssssssssseesssssssseesenseennnnene so) 


Note: Material will be sent to teachers and au- 
thorized personnel only. 


Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Canada Limited 








ACROSS THE DESK 


Forestry Association 
School Poster Contest 


A school poster contest for pupils in 
elementary and junior high schools of 
the three prairie provinces has been an- 
nounced by the Prairie Provinces Forest- 
ry Association, representing the provin- 
cial forestry associations of Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. There are 
two separate contests, a junior contest 
for pupils up to Grade VI, and the senior 
division contest for students in Grades 
VO, VII and IX. 

Entries must be submitted to the 
Prairie Provinces Forestry Association, 
3 Trend Apartments, 875 Corydon Ave- 
nue, Winnipeg 9, Manitoba by March 30. 
First, second and third prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10 and five honorable mentions will 
be awarded in each division. Prize-win- 
ning entries from the senior division con- 
test will be eligible for the national con- 
test for which the prize is an all-expense 
trip to Ottawa during National Forest 
Conservation Week. Winning posters will 
be used in displays and other forms of 
publicity that help to promote public co- 
operation in the prevention of forest 
fires. 

Posters must be on suitable paper, not 
less than 9 x 12 inches and not more than 
22 x 28 inches in size, and should carry 
the name of the student, and his school 
and address in the lower right hand 
corner on the back. 

Teachers may secure more details on 
suggested content, specifications, and 
competition rules by writing to the asso- 
ciation at the address given above. 


National Health Week 
Planned for March 12-18 
“Good health is a state of perfect 

physical, mental and social well-being 


and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” This statement of the World 
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Health Organization is being publicized 
during Canada’s seventeenth National 
Health Week, March 12-18, 1961. 

The Health League of Canada, a 
national citizens’ committee of the World 
Health Organization, is dedicated to 
making Canadians aware of the achieve- 
ments of medical science in preventive 
medicine and pointing up ways in which 
these developments can be used for 
good health. 

The Health League of Canada suggests 
that individuals can help toward this 
goal by organizing health committees 
within the organizations to which they 
belong in their own communities. Each 
committee can note where the health of 
citizens in the community can be pro- 
tected and improved and can enlist the 
cooperation of municipal authorities, 
churches, schools, service clubs, manu- 
facturers’ associations, newspapers, radio, 
and television to emphasize the commit- 
tee’s work during National Health Week 
and all the year round. 

For more ideas and material, write to 
the director of public relations, Health 
League of Canada, 111 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Hailmark Art Scholarships 
(1961) Announced 


A competition for four $400 scholar- 
ships has been announced by the Cana- 
dian Society for Education Through Art, 
administrator of Hallmark Art Scholar- 
ships (1961). Purpose of the scholarships 
is to assist the country’s most outstanding 
artists to continue their art education 
beyond the secondary school level. One 
scholarship will go to the top applicant 
in each of four regions: the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario and Western Canada. 

Each applicant must be sponsored by 
an accredited art teacher and must sub- 
mit six original drawings or paintings, to- 
gether with an official application form, 
to the CSEA regional judging committee. 
Chairman of the judging committee for 
Western Canada, from whom additional 
information and application forms are 
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available, is: Professor Elmore G. Ozard, 
College of Education, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Vancouver 8, British Co- 
lumbia. The deadline is April 18. 

Teachers are asked to sponsor only the 
most artistically gifted students, only 
those who exhibit desirable personal 
qualities which will allow them to 
succeed in their future studies, and only 
those who at the end of the current 
school year will be qualified (and who 
have indicated a definite desire) to enter 
a centre of higher learning offering 
tuition in art or art education. 


Audubon Junior Club 
Material for 1960 - 61 


The Audubon Society of Canada can 
supply teachers for a very modest fee 
with material of value in teaching social 
studies and natural science. The fee for 
membership in an Audubon Junior Club 
is 25¢ a year; a minimum club member- 
ship of ten pupils plus an adult leader is 
required. This fee entitles each member 
to an informative four-section scrapbook. 
For the leader there is an Audubon Lead- 
er’s Guide containing information, proj- 
ects and activities. Also being offered in 
1960-61 is a second Leader’s Guide on 
teaching soil and water conservation, and 
for the club, a full-color chart, “How 
Grass Grows”, and a special wall chart 
illustrating 48 mammals of Canada. The 
leader will also receive four project 
sheets at intervals during the year. 

Write to the Audubon Society of 
Canada, 423 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, 
Ontario for a full descriptive folder 
and information regarding the magazines, 
Canadian Audubon and Conservation and 
Nature Activities. 


Summer Session at Banff 


School of Fine Arts 


Preliminary announcement forms are 
available on the twenty-ninth annual 
summer session at the Banff School of 
Fine Arts which will run from June 19 to 
September 9 this year. The main summer 
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session will include courses in Theatre, 
Playwriting, Ballet and Rhythmics, Music, 
Painting, and Handicrafts. Two outstand- 
ing instructors from eastern Canada will 
teach a special university credit course 
in French (French 200 Su). Short courses 
include Singing and Opera, Photography 
and a summer and an autumn course in 
Painting. 

With its spectacular setting in the 
Canadian Rockies and outstanding in- 
structors, the school attracts students 
from across the dominion, the United 
States and countries overseas. Banff 
School of Fine Arts courses may be taken 
for university and teacher’s certificate 
credits. 

A calendar giving detailed informa- 
tion on all courses, instructors, fees, 
room and board, trips, ete. may be had 
by writing to: Donald Cameron, Director, 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff. 


Association Charter 
Flight to Europe 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
charter flight from Calgary and Edmon- 
ton to London, England will leave about 
July 4 and return about August 28. Final 
dates have not yet been set. 

Reservations have been made by some 
70 teachers. A few seats remain avail- 
able. Other interested teachers should 
send in a deposit of $50 immediately. 
Date of receipt will govern acceptance of 
application. 

Payment in full is expected by May 15 
and cancellation may be made up to that 
date. The total cost will be not more than 
$430 (return flight cost only). Regular 
jet fare is $655.20. 

Arrangements for passports and for 
excursions in the British Isles and 
Europe will be made on request by the 
travel agent. A brochure will be mailed 
to each applicant. 

If you wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to visit England or the con- 
tinent, send your application in now to 
W. R. Eyres, The Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street, 
Edmonton. 
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Announcements of 


Professional Study Opportunities 


ATA Scholarships 


Eleven $500 scholarships are offered 
each year: three to students who have 
completed their bachelor of education 
degree and are proceeding to post-grad- 
uate work in education; four to students 
in the Faculty of Education who are pro- 
ceeding from their third to the fourth 
year; and four to teachers with perman- 
ent certificates who have completed three 
years of the bachelor of education pro- 
gram and are proceeding to the fourth 
year by intramural study. 

Apply to the executive secretary, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Barnett 
House, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton by 
May 15. 


OSSTF Scholarship 


The Ontario Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation offers a $2,500 scholar- 
ship for educational research open to 
practising teachers in Canada under- 
taking full-time advanced graduate study 
at a university of their choice. 

Apply to the general secretary of the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, 1260 Bay Street, Toronto 5 by 
March 1. 


Full details regarding the items in this 
brief listing of professional study op- 
portunities may be obtained from the 
sources specified. Attention is also 
directed to the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies, University of Alberta an- 
nouncement, "Opportunities for Gra- 
duate Work: Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Assistantships, 1961-62", avail- 
able from the dean of the faculty. 
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Du Pont Scholarship 


Under the Du Pont of Canada Limited 
scholarship program for 1961-62, a $1,500 
scholarship ($2,100 for a married man) 
is available at the University of Alberta 
for a secondary school science or mathe- 
matics teacher to continue his academic 
or professional preparation or to the 
holder of a science degree who wishes to 
prepare for a career in teaching in the 
secondary schools. 

Apply to the dean, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, University of Alberta, Edmonton as 
soon as possible and not later than 
June 15. 


ATA Fellowship 


This fellowship, valued at $2,400, is 
open to residents of Alberta who are 
members of the Association and who are 
admitted to the School of Graduate 
Studies of the University of Alberta for 
intramural study at a regular winter 
session on a doctoral program in any 
one of the four divisions of the Faculty 
of Education. 

Apply to the executive secretary, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Barnett 
House, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, by 
March 15. 


Graduate and Research Assistantships 


The Ontario College of Education in- 
vites applications for several graduate 
and research assistantships, up to $2,000, 
available to students proceeding to ad- 
vanced degrees. These involve varying 
amounts of part-time professional work. 

Apply to the director of graduate 
studies, Ontario College of Education, 
371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, by 
March 1. 
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Educational Psychology Fellowships 


Several research fellowships, and a 
number of teaching fellowships, each of 
a value of $2,500, are available for grad- 
uate study in educational psychology. 
Fellowships will be awarded on the basis 
of academic and professional achieve- 
ment and will be used to finance gradu- 
ate study leading to the M.Ed., Ed.D. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 

Apply to the chairman of the Division 
of Educational Psychology, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, by March 1. Transcripts of academic 
record and names of references must be 
submitted. 


Educational Administration Fellowships 


A number of fellowships and teaching 
assistantships with stipends varying from 
$1,800 to $2,700 are available to full- 
time graduate students in educational ad- 
ministration. The awards are open to 
graduates of any recognized university 
who hold a teaching credential and who 
have had a minimum of three years’ 
teaching experience. 

Apply to the chairman, Division of 
Educational Administration, Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton by March 1. 


Summer Research Assistant 


The Research Council of Alberta ex- 
pects to have available a position for a 
high school science teacher in the sum- 
mer of 1961. The appointee will assist in 
some current project in the fuels branch. 
Salary will be $325 a month for a period 
of between six weeks and two months. 
Selection will be made on the basis of 
ability to profit from the experience and 
the appointee’s usefulness to the research 
project. 

Apply to the Research Council of 
Alberta, 87 Avenue and 114 Street, 
Edmonton, before April 1. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE ATA 


MAGAZINE! 
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THE EDMONTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


invites applications from teachers 
eligible for Alberta certification 
for the term beginning Septem- 
ber, 1961 


SENIOR HIGH 
JUNIOR HIGH 
ELEMENTARY 


Applications for specialist teachers 
at Junior and Senior High School 
level are particularly invited for: 


Business Education 
Industrial Arts and Home 
Economics 
Physical Education 
Music 


Salary Schedule 
(Effective September, 1960) 


$5925 
Three —$3700- $6325 
Four —$4625- $7900 
Five —$5025- $8300 
Six —$5425 - $8700 
*Teachers certificated after September 1, 
1960 are eligible for only a maximum of 
$4100 in the one-year category and $5050 
in the two-year category. 
Annual Increment 
$250 for one, two and three years of 
teacher education 
$300 for four, five and six years of 
teacher education 
Previous Teaching Experience 
Entitles a new appointee to increment 
—— according to the following 
scale: 


Nil 

One increment 
Two increments 
Three increments 
Four increments 
Five increments 


10 and over 
Send for application form and 
salary schedule to: 


MR. W. P. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Edmonton Public School Board 
10733 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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CTF-sponsored secretaries’ meeting 


The executive secretaries of teachers’ 
organizations from Vancouver to St. 
John’s gathered at Toronto, January 16 
to 18, to peer into the future. A definite 
effort was made to avoid the “this is what 
we are doing in Alberta” and replace 
it by “five years from now teachers’ or- 
ganizations will be .. .” 

Myron Lieberman, author of The 
Future of Public Education and Educa- 
tion as a Profession gave a keynote ad- 
dress. He claimed that teachers’ organ- 
izations have a dual function: to protect 
the public interest and to protect mem- 
bers’ interests. As he sees it, progress in 
education lies in strong teachers’ organ- 
izations. For example, if the salaries of 
teachers were doubled tomorrow, or if 
we got high standards of entrance, both 
of these would soon be lost because no 
force or power is available to maintain 
them. Lieberman named three myths 
commonly held by teachers: teachers 
cannot go on strike because they are 
publicly employed, for the same reason 
they cannot control entry into the pro- 
fession, and salaries cannot be raised be- 
cause people won’t pay more taxes. He 
noted that in publicity we concentrate on 
informing the least powerful group (the 
mothers of the children) as opposed to 
the most powerful (the business and 
community leaders). He noted that train- 
ing must be clearly related to perform- 
ance, for example, we must be able to 
demonstrate that a person with four 
years of training, teaches better than a 
person with one year. 

Naturally, such provocative ideas set 
the tone for a lively and interesting con- 
ference. 


Alberta Education Council 


The Alberta Education Council, an 
arm of the Canadian Conference on Edu- 
cation, was formed over two years ago. 
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Its major purposes are: to promote the 
interests of education in Alberta, to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the National 
Committee for the Canadian Conference 
on Education, and to maintain close 
liaison with member organizations and 
other organizations interested in educa- 
tion. 

Membership in the Council consists of 
over 35 educational and lay organizations. 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association is a 
prominent member of the Council, and 
Ernie Ingram of our office, acts as its sec- 
retary. 

The January 5 meeting of the exec- 
utive of the Alberta Education Council 
made the following plans for 1961 and 
1962. All members have been urged to 
contact the school staffs in their com- 
munities to offer their cooperation in 
planning Education Week activities for 
1961. Regional conferences on education 
are being planned for 1961 to culminate 
in a provincial conference on education. 
These conferences are part of Alberta’s 
preparation for the Canadian Conference 
on Education to be held in February, 
1962. 


Regional conferences 


During January three regional confer- 
ences were held, at Calgary, Falher, and 
Vilna. Mid-February will complete these 
conferences for the province. 

This year, attendance at regional con- 
ferences has been good, varying from 30 
to 50, depending on the size of the geo- 
graphic district. The presidents and sec- 
retaries of locals invariably attend along 
with councillors and what other mem- 
bers of the local executive are authorized 
by the local to participate. The district 
representative for the area chairs the 
meeting. 

This year, the agenda includes eco- 
nomic welfare, pensions, curriculum, 
accreditation, and specialist councils. It 
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CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD 
| REQUIRES TEACHERS 


Applications are now being received for the 1961-62 school year. 
Positions at every level will be available, including specialists in 
unit shop, commercial and physical education. 


Application forms may be obtained from 


R. WARREN 
Superintendent of Schools, 
c/o McDougall School, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


SPRINGTIME AT EASTER 


This year's CN Easter Tour goes through the lush orchards of the Okanagan 


and Wenatchee Valleys enroute to Seattle, Tacoma, and Vancouver. 

It also takes in Grand Coulee Dam and the Harrison Hot Springs, palatial 
mountain resort near Vancouver. It's the most interesting ten days 

you will spend in 1961 and costs only $139.50 from either Calgary or Edmonton. 
Price includes return transportation, individual berths on trains, 

sharing double room with bath in hotels, all meals on trains and other 


meals on tours, sightseeing, gratuities, and transfers. 


Canadian National 
the way 
of the worry-free 


Please make reservations early. Apply to any CN Agent, or 
phone or write: D. A. Carey, City Passenger Agent, Canadian 
National Railways, Edmonton. 


February, 1961 
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is apparent that interest in pensions is 
growing in the province, especially with 
respect to broadening the benefits to 
cover more persons. Considerable discus- 
sion was raised about the Chant Com- 
mission (British Columbia) recommend- 
ation for provincial negotiations and a 
provincial salary schedule. Two diffi- 
culties in the present methods of hand- 
ling curriculum resolutions were aired: 
slowness, and requiring councillors on 
occasion to vote on resolutions about 
which they lack information (such as 
deletion of sections from a Latin text- 
book). Some initial thinking about the 
criteria, privileges, and procedures for 
accreditation were discussed. The oper- 
ation of specialist councils as provincial 
bodies, with the possibility of regional 
councils, was outlined. 


In your behalf 


Dr. Clarke, along with your president, 
vice-president, and past president, and a 
member from our economic welfare de- 
partment, spent a day and a half (on 
January 6 and January 30) with the 
Conference Committee (department- 
trustees-teachers) on proposed legisla- 
tion. Four university committees were 
also attended by Dr. Clarke: Faculty of 
Education Council, High School and Uni- 
versity Articulation Committee, Salary 
Evaluation Committee, and Faculty Com- 
mittee on Educational Research. During 
January, Dr. Clarke spoke to the Salis- 
bury Sublocal, and to the conference of 
the Alberta School Inspectors’ Associ- 


Elections, Executive Council 


Voters’ List 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


The list of members of The Alberta Teachers’ Association who are entitled 
to vote in the elections for the Executive Council will be published in February, 
1961, in the form of a pamphlet. It will contain an alphabetical list of the 
names of members of the Association as registered on November 30, 1960. 
Teachers are requested to check it carefully to see that their names are in- 
cluded and, if they are not, to notify head office immediately. 


ation, on specialist councils. Saturdays 
were occupied by meetings of the ATA 
Accreditation and Curriculum Commit- 
tees, the regional conference at Falher, 
and a meeting of the Executive Council. 

Mr. Seymour attended 14 meetings 
connected with collective bargaining and 
one regional conference during January. 
He also attended meetings of ATA com- 
mittees on resolutions and finance, and a 
meeting of the Salary Appendix Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Eyres spent two days on a disci- 
pline investigation during January, at- 
tended meetings of ATA committees on 
resolutions, finance, and pensions. Dur- 
ing January he attended two meetings of 
credit union officials and spoke to the 
Devon Sublocal on pensions. 

Mr. Ingram spoke to three sublocals 
during January, on professional develop- 
ment and on grouping and streaming. He 
attended four meetings of provisional ex- 
ecutives of specialist councils. ATA 
committee meetings on ethics and curri- 
culum also occupied his time, as has the 
planning of Education Week activities. 
He was staff officer at the Northeastern 
Alberta Regional Conference at Vilna. 

Mr. McFetridge took part in the two 
meetings of the Conference Committee 
mentioned above and attended ten meet- 
ings connected with collective bargain- 
ing. During January, he also attended 
meetings of the Resolutions Committee, 
met with representatives of the Salary 
Evaluation Committee, and with the 


architect regarding Barnett House plans. 
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NEWS FROM OUR LOCALS 


Report from Benalto-Sylvan Lake 


Seventeen members attended the reg- 
ular sublocal meeting on January 11. 
Councillor W. E. Farris reported on an 
induction ceremony for new teachers and 
resolutions for the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The teachers made two recommend- 
ations for changes in the present salary 
schedule to Mrs. Annie M. Simpson of 
the salary policy committee. The sub- 
local’s project for the year is concerned 
with mathematics and the teachers 
divided into groups following the busi- 
ness meeting to work on sections of the 
project. 


Public speaking contests planned 


At the January meeting of the Brown- 
field-Coronation Sublocal held at Brown- 
field, final arrangements were made for 
the public speaking contests to be held 
in February. The first, at Coronation on 
February 15, will be for the elementary 
grades of both schools. The competitions 
for the junior-senior high school grades 
will be held at Brownfield, February 22. 
The judges for both competitions wiil 
be: J. E. Reid, superintendent of schools; 
Mrs. Helen Moore, home economist; and 
Walter Dietz, district agriculturist. 

After the business meeting round table 
discussions on the physical education 
program and the science courses made 
up the evening’s program. Similar dis- 
cussions on various topics have been a 
feature of the last three meetings and 
the teachers have found them helpful. 
Mr. Dietz will address the March meeting 
on 4-H work in the district, and business 
of the evening will include arrangements 
for the sublocal track meet to be held in 
May or early June. 


Reading program at Camrose 


At the regular meeting of the Camrose 
North Sublocal. on January 17 in the 
Sifton School, a panel of primary teach- 
ers discussed reading in the primary 
grades. Mrs. L. Mackwood, moderator, in- 
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troduced the teachers and their topics: 
Mrs. Astrid Holte, Developing Readiness 
for Reading; Mrs. A. M. Boness, Reading 
the Story; Mrs. A. L. Haggerty, Building 
Essential Skills and Habits; Carol J. 
Olson, Related Language Experiences; 
and Elouise G. Swanson, Enrichment 
Activities. Mrs. Mackwood spoke on 
Evaluation in her summary of the panel 
discussion. An attractive display of read- 
ers, workbooks, posters, charts, and pic- 
tures were used to illustrate the talks. 


Cold Lake-Grand Centre officers 


The sublocal executive for the current 
year is: Charles White, president; Mrs. 
Mabel Humphries, vice-president; Made- 
leine Mahe, secretary-treasurer; and 
Daniel Ewasiuk, councillor. A topic of 
particular interest to the teachers as a 
professional group is scheduled for each 
meeting. At the November meeting, Mr. 
Ewasiuk, who is principal of Grand 
Centre School, gave an informative talk 
on the organization of the teachers’ con- 
vention. A committee will deal with a 
selected portion of the Cameron Com- 
mission report at a future meeting. 


Convention suggestions invited 


First item on the agenda of the Spirit 
River Local meeting of November 30 was 
a report by Mrs. E. White on the work 
done so far by the convention committee. 
The committee wants to receive sugges- 
tions for improvements in next year’s 
program. Mrs. G. Bryan reported on 
activities of the research committee. A 
housing committee was elected to survey 
the present housing facilities for divi- 
sional teachers and, in terms of this in- 
formation, to present recommendations 
to the school board. The teachers passed 
a motion to donate the usual $20 to the 
Alberta Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tional Research. E. Thomsen, chairman 
of the salary negotiations committee, re- 
ported on the completion of negotiations 
for a 1960-61 salary schedule which was 
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accepted by the teaching staff. Discussion 
centred on one item on the grid and the 
salary for vice-principals. 


Of films and filmstrips 


The Spruce View Sublocal held a 
dinner meeting in January at the home 
of Mrs. Patricia Craig. Main topic of dis- 
cussion was the enterprise undertaken 
for the year and the previewing of films 
and filmstrips to be summarized and 
entered on filing cards for future ref- 
erence. It was suggested that for some 
films leading questions and vocabulary be 
also included in the records. It is hoped 
that these film records will be available 
to other teachers, if they prove to be 
useful. 


Convention matters discussed 


At the regular meeting of the Stony 
Plain-Spruce Grove-Winterburn Sublocal 
on January 24, E. Ratsoy reported that 
the theme for next year’s convention is 
“Images of the Future”. The teachers dis- 
cussed various ways in which the con- 
vention could be made more meaningful 
and useful to all teachers whether they 
are teaching Grade I or Grade XII. The 
group seemed to favor good speakers and 
large groupings. It was decided to ask 
Dr. H. McCall to act as a consultant on 
the report of the Cameron Commission 
at the March meeting. Following the 
business session, separate groups dis- 
cussed the value of class reporting. Forty- 
four were in attendance. 


News from Three Hills North 


The regular meeting of the Three Hills 
North Sublocal was held on January 4 in 
the Three Hills High School. The business 
meeting conducted by President F. 
Penner was primarily concerned with 
drawing up a tentative schedule for the 
remaining 1960-61 term meetings. The 
following plans were made: on Febru- 
ary 1, at Trochu, Dr. M. H. Scargill, on 
functional grammar and the new Cana- 
dian Dictionary; March 1, at Torrington, 
N. Purvis, on social studies; April 12, at 
Three Hills, A. B. Evenson, mathematics; 
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and May 3, at Trochu, Miss J. Dey on 
the reading program. 

The January meeting took the form of 
a review of the reasons for and the re- 
sults of an extensive supplementary 
reading program that is being used in 
the Three Hills Town School, by Mrs. J. 
Howe and J. Engel. A test to determine 
each child’s actual reading level was 
given early in the term, a set of drill 
booklets was distributed, and daily drills 
commenced. After 78 daily drills, another 
test is given to determine the changes in 
reading levels. In previous years, this 
program has been found to be of great 
aid to the slow readers and, in the case 
of the faster readers, although speed 
dropped, understanding increased. Re- 
testing has not yet taken place this year. 

Guest speaker for the evening was 
Superintendent L. P. Sampson. He cited 
the four major duties of the superinten- 
dent as being: to provide for profession- 
al enthusiasm and encouragement; to be 
a helper in program changes; to be an 
adviser and consultant; and to evaluate. 


A look at the convention 


At the January 19 meeting of the 
Turner Valley Local, the teachers con- 
sidered the Calgary District Convention. 
They drafted two resolutions: that the 
executive of the Calgary District Conven- 
tion consider the feasibility of moving 
it to Banff; and that the convention asso- 
ciation consider having it at the same 
time as the Calgary City Convention. The 
teachers feel that these suggestions have 
merit and should be investigated. 


Attention Local Officers! 

Resolutions being submitted to the 
1961 Annual General Meeting will 
be printed in the next issue of the 
magazine. Arrangements should be 


made for a meeting of each local, 
or its executive committee, to 
study the resolutions between re- 
ceipt of that issue, which will be 
mailed about March 10, and the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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EDMONTON SEPARATE 
SCHOOL BOARD 


invites applications from qualifi- 
ed teachers for elementary, jun- 
ior and senior high school teach- 
ing positions, duties to begin 
September 1, 1961. 


Apply to— 
Mr. A. A. O'Brien 


Superintendent 


Edmonton Separate Schools 
9807 - 106 Street, Edmonton 


Telephone GA 4-6474 


DU PONT COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
SCHOLARSHIP 


For Secondary School Science 
or Mathematics Teachers 


A scholarship amounting to $1,500 
($2,100 for a married man) is be- 
ing offered again this year by the 
Du Pont Company of Canada Lim- 
ited to a secondary school science 
or mathematics teacher to continue 
his academic or professional prepa- 
ration or to the holder of a science 
degree who now wishes to prepare 
for a career in teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools. 


Application forms are available 
through the office of 
The Dean, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 


February, 1961 


To make teaching easier 


FILM RENTALS 
FILMSTRIP RENTALS 
EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 
PROJECTION ACCESSORIES 
TECHNICAL ADVICE 


May we help with your 
Audio-Visual needs? 


For catalogues and prices, 
apply to— 


Division of Visual Instruction 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


6th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
EASTER “PACKAGE” TOUR 
ON "THE CANADIAN" TO 


VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 
SEATTLE 


(Personally Conducted) 


Lv. Edmonton 8:50 AM Fri. Mar 
Lethbridge 9:00 AM Fri. Mar. 
Medicine Hat 10:16 AM Fri. Mar. 
Calgary 1:55 PM Fri. Mar 


— RETURNING — 
Leave Vancouver 7:40 PM Fri. Apr. 7 


Individual cost as low as: 
Edmonton $135.10 
Lethbridge $135.50 
Medicine Hat $139.70 
Calgary $129.65 


ASK YOUR CANADIAN PACIFIC Agent 
for free brochure, or write H. Newton, 
District Passenger Agent, 
Canadian Pacific, Calgary. 








MEDICINE HAT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 76 


Applications are invited to fill posi- 
tions on the staff of the Medicine Hat 
City Schools effective September 1, 
1961, at the following levels: 
Senior High School: 
English, commercial, unit shop, 
science, librarian. 
Junior High School: 
Physical education (male and 
female), mathematics-science, 
English-social studies. 
Elementary Schools: 
General subjects, physical 
education. 
Opportunity Classes: 
Additional allowance of $300 pro- 
vided in schedule for teachers of 
opportunity classes. 
Commencing salaries range up to 


Application form and salary schedule 
will be forwarded upon request to: 
O. P. Larson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Medicine Hat School District No. 76 
601 First Avenue S.W. 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


in the Education Division 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 
Various Centres 
Requirements include: 


CHIEF, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Ottawa (61-471)—$9,940 - $11,200 
CHIEF, SCHOOL CURRICULUM SECTION— 

Ottawa (61-472)—$9,940 - $11,200 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING—(61-474) 
Ottawa and Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
$7,920 - $9,300 
REGIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS— (61-473) 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. and Churchill, Man. 
$7,920 - $9,300 
—Plus Isolation Allowance— 

For vocational education positions, candidates 
must possess many years of experience in 
vocational training or industrial arts. Candi- 
dates for the position of Chief, School Curricu- 
lum Section must be university graduates with 
several years of teaching experience including 
experience in curriculum development. For the 
positions of Regional Superintendents of 
Schools, candidates must be university gradu- 
ates with teaching experience and administra- 

tive experience in education. 

Persons presently under contract MAY apply 
as positions will be held until successful can- 
didates are available. 


For details and application forms write to— 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 
Please quote Competition Numbers as indicated. 





THE MAILBAG 


About that four-term year— 


Mr. Daniels, you iconoclast! How could 
you contemplate such an innovation? 
Surely ’twas under the spell of a shotgun 
blast that you traded a month of summer 
vacation for ten glorious days in Octo- 
DOG 0. 

There can be do doubt that “staleness, 
frustration, and tension build up on both 
sides of the teacher’s desk” during those 
last few weeks of a 16-week term. It’s far 
too long. The students are ready to write 
in May, and waiting for the exams in 
June is just a long, tense period of mark- 
ing time. We all know that, but it took 
Mr. Daniels to come to judgment. More 
power to him! 

CHAS. H. REILLY 
Editor’s Note—Mr. Reilly signs himself ‘‘Old- 
timer’’ and that he is. We seem to recall sitting 


on the other side of his desk as he related, as only 
he could: ‘‘Then up spake brave Horatius.’’ 


Attention Math Teachers 


To the Editor: 

We would appreciate it if you would 
direct the attention of teachers to the 
course, Education 380 - Mathematics, 
which is being offered at the 1961 Sum- 
mer Session. This course is an education 
option designed to acquaint mathematics 
teachers with some of the concepts of 
modern mathematics, their implementa- 
tion in the curriculum, and some of the 
ideas involved in current experimental 
programs. 

Attention is called to an error in the 
statement of prerequisites for Education 
380 (Mathematics) as it appears in the 
calendar for the 1961 Summer Session. 
Two courses in mathematics, not three, 
are required. One of the two must be 
Mathematics 270, which may either be 
offered as a prerequisite or taken con- 
currently. 


H. S. BAKER 


Chairman, Division of Secondary Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 
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Drive on Teen-Age Smoking Intensified 


The Canadian Cancer Society has 
stepped up its efforts to convince high 
school students that they should never 
start the smoking habit. The latest move 
in this controversial area is a pamphlet 
entitled To Smoke or Not to Smoke pro- 
duced by the Society with teenagers in 
mind. 

Under a recent directive from the 
board of directors of the Society that 
“emphasis be placed on the education of 
secondary school children” in the pro- 
gram to educate the public about the re- 
lationship between lung cancer and 
smoking, the ten provincial divisions of 
the Society will use their own initiative 
in trying to get the pamphlets into the 
hands of high school students. The pam- 
phlet bolsters a 15-minute filmstrip, bear- 
ing the same title, which is already avail- 
able. Provincial divisions are equipped 
to supply to school authorities, on re- 
quest, a packet containing the filmstrip, 
recording and teaching guide. 

Although the facts about lung cancer 
have been available for schools in a 
three-year-old pamphlet entitled A Clear 
Look at Cancer, the new pamphlet, de- 
voted exclusively to the lung cancer 
menace, carries more information on this 
aspect of the overall cancer problem. It 
concludes: “The question of whether to 
smoke or not is an individual and per- 


sonal decision for you. However, the 

Canadian Cancer Society believes that 

you should be made aware of the pos- 

sible risks involved and, in particular, 

that those of teen-age who are deciding . 
whether or. not to smoke should know 

the facts before indulging in a habit that 

is hard to break and that may bear with 

it the danger of a serious and often fatal 

disease.” 

The pamphlet summarized the statisti- 
cal evidence thus: “The findings have 
been consistent in each type of study; 
the death rate for men smoking cigarettes 
has been up to 40 times that of non- 
smokers.” Statistics show that, from 1941 
to 1958, the lung cancer mortality rate 
among Canadian males has gone up from 
9.1 per 100,000 population to 26.3—and is 
still rising. Among Canadian women the 
rise during the same period was slight: 
from 3.2 to 3.8 per 100,000. 

While the Society is concerned about 
the increasing rate of cigarette smoking 
among adults, many members feel 
there is more to be gained by trying to 
get through to teenagers. As one said at 
a recent meeting in Montreal: “The 
adults have known the facts now for 
some years and very few of them have 
given up smoking. Let’s try to impress 
the danger upon those of high school age 
before they get the habit.” 


Best Buy in Travel 
COOK’S 3rd ANNUAL ALBERTA TOUR OF EUROPE — 1961 
Leaving Edmonton and Calgary July 4, 1961 
EIGHT COUNTRIES 


SCOTLAND ENGLAND 


GERMANY 


SWITZERLAND 


BELGIUM 
FRANCE 


HOLLAND 
ITALY 


Including rail fare to New York and return from Montreal, tourist class accommodation on 


Cunard Liners, first class travel in Europe, all hotels, most meals, sightseeing, tips, taxes. 
As an additional attraction—the tour will attend a performance of a Shakespeare play at the 


famous Stratford Memorial Theatre. 


55 Days—Only $1,296.00 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 


Royal Trust Bidg., Edmonton 
Telephone GA 4-5566 
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102 Second St. W., Calgary 
Telephone AM 3-6570 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SAVINGS AND CREDIT UNION LIMITED 


Financial Statements as at December 31, 1960 



























Operating Report 


Receipts Disbursements 
Shares Account $ 9,839.61 Shares Account $ 936.75 
Loans Account 8,753.55 Loans Account 24,791.09 
Interest Received (on loans) 1,228.89 Investment for Reserve Account 720.19 
Entrance Fees Account 41.25 Office Supplies and Expense 
Other Income Account 20.19 Account 799.06 
Endowment Share 52,000.00 Bank Charges 23.75 
Endowment Loans Interest 920.00 Endowment Loans 50,520.00 
Publicity 50.00 Investments 300.00 
*ACCUL Loan 2,049.47 ACCUL Loan 600.C0 | 
———_ ACCUL Loan Interest 49.47 
Total Receipts $74,902.96 ——— j 
Cash at beginning of period 8,517.65 Total Disbursements $78,740.31 
Cash Balance 4,680.30 
Total $83,420.61 Total $83,420.61 


Profit and Loss 


essen 


Income Expense 
Interest Received Account $ 1,228.89 Office Supplies and Expense 
Other Income Account 20.19 Account $ 799.06 
Endowment Loan Interest 920.C0 Bank Charges 23.75 
ACCUL Loan Interest 49.47 
Balance Surplus 1,296.80 
Total $ 2,169.08 Total $ 2,169.08 


Balance Sheet 


Assets Liabilities 

Loan Account $19,514.54 Shares Account $20,906.76 

Investment for Reserve Account 300.00 Bills Payable Account 1,449.47 

Investments 720.19 Education Fund Account 50.00 

Cash Account Balance 4,680.30 Endowment Share Net 1,480.00 
Stabilization 63.44 
Guaranty Fund 250.56 
Undivided Earnings Account 1,014.89 

Total $25,215.03 Total $25,215.03 | 


*Alberta Central Credit Union League 
The ATA Magazine 
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OUR READERS WRITE 





@ Is it permissible for a teacher to leave 
students at work in a classroom or in a 
detention room when she leaves the 
room? 


It may be permissible in your school 
but it is certainly most unwise. Remem- 
ber that you are responsible for the 
supervision of students in your classroom. 
If anything happened while you were out 
of the room, both you and the principal 
could be in serious difficulty. 


@ How long must you wait after joining 
the ATA credit union before you can 
apply for a loan? 


There is no waiting period. 


@ What are the minimum and maximum 
amounts that may be borrowed from the 
credit union, and what sort of security is 
required? 


The minimum is $200. The maximum is 
$500 more than the share capital held by 
the borrower. For a loan of $200 the 
borrower signs a promissory note. For a 
loan of over $200 a chattel mortgage is 
required. 


& What interest rate is charged on 
credit union loans? 


The interest rate is one percent per 
month on the unpaid balance. 


@ I am unable to continue teaching be- 
cause of my health and I would like to 
know how the summer salary is distrib- 
uted. 


You are referring to the fact that you 
have been receiving one-twelfth of your 
annual salary rate monthly. If you resign 
and your resignation is accepted, or if 
your board gives you leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health, your salary entitle- 
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Year Books 


° MADE 
e IN 
¢ CANADA 


Keep Canadians 
employed. Have 
your school 
annual printed 
in Alberta. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 
LTD. 
EDMONTON 





OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 
LILIAN WATSON TRAVEL SERVICE 
5lst YEAR OF OVERSEAS TOURS—1961 


Sailings: Canadian Pacific Empresses 
EAST—June 29 (Empress of Britain) July 
6 (Empress of Canada) from Montreal 
to Greenock and Liverpool 
WEST—August 22 (Empress of Britain) 
August 29 (Empress of Canada) from 
Liverpool and Greenock to Montreal 

By AIR: BOAC, CPA, TCA, Canada to 

Britain June 30, July 1, 8 
Britain to Canada Aug. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30 and 31, Sept. 1, 2, 3. 
(Independent bookings available) 
Tour of Scotiand, Wales and England 

Land portion only, commencing July 12, 
20 days, estimated cost $300 

With round trip ocean passage, 34 days, 
estimated cost $760. 

Continental Tours commencing at London: 

Our own special de luxe tour of Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy and 
France, commencing Aug. 2, 24 days, es- 
timated cost $575. 

Denmark, Finland, Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, commencing July 15, 24 
days, estimated cost $537. 

Shorter Continental Tours—9 to 15 days. 
Any of the above may be booked independ- 
ently of sea or air transportation. Similar 
tours on other dates. 
Write for 1961 Tour Booklet 
240 Somerset Building 
Winnipeg |, Manitoba 
Phone WH 2-2819 








SEE EUROPE 
Summer 1961 


— Eight Countries — 


Conducted by Miss Frances 
Ciciarelli— Teacher at Edson 
High School. 


This is a First Class Tour in 
All Respects. 


Leave Edmonton July 15, 1961 


For Descriptive Brochure 
write to: 


J. McNamara Agency 
P. O. Box 1775 
Edson, Alberta 





DELOITTE, PLENDER, 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
EDMONTON 
Telephone GA 4-8225 





J. J. BUTCHART & ASSOCIATES 
OPTOMETRISTS 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Woodward Stores Ltd., Phone GA 4-0/5! 
Westmount Shoppers’ Park, Phone GL 5-2868 


J. Butchart, G. O. Haugh, E. A. Soderman 
Joyce Lampard 





FIELD, HYNDMAN, FIELD, 
OWEN, BLAKEY & BODNER 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Solicitors for 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


516 McLeod Building Telephone GA 4-8061 
Edmonton, Alberta 





ment will be calculated according to Sec- 
tion 362 of The School Act. If you have 
taught for fewer than 100 days since Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, the amount of salary 
earned by you will be computed as 1/200 
of your annual rate times the number of 
days taught. The secretary after making 
this calculation will compute the amount 
of salary which you have been paid to 
date and should issue you with a cheque 
for the difference between the two 
amounts. 

If you have taught for more than 100 
days, the computation is your annual 
salary rate less 1/200 part for each day 
not taught. The difference between that 
computation and the amount of salary 
which you have been paid to date will be 
the amount owing to you. 


@ What should I do in my will regarding 
my pension rights? 


You should acquaint your solicitor 
with your present equity under the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund and provide 
him with a copy of The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund Act and by-laws so that your 
solicitor will have ready reference to the 
benefits available to your beneficiary or 
your estate. 


@ It has been suggested that I should 
not impose detentions on girls in my 
class unless I have boys in the same de- 
tention room, because I would leave my- 
self open to gossip. What is your opinion? 


Teachers have been and will continue 
to be the subject of malicious gossip. You 
should take all reasonable precautions to 
avoid situations which can provoke dis- 
paraging remarks. After all, detentions 
are not the only disciplinary measures 
available. 


Beautiful Beyond Description 
ILLUSTRATED HYMNS ON FILMSTRIP OR SLIDES 
6 to 10 di ferent Colored Transparency backgrounds to each Hymn, 
~ clear white words. 100 Hymns available. One 
Hymn to a Hymnslip. Free Music with each Hymn 





Unique Storage Album for filing. 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE LABORATORY 
kers of Relig " SOeaIe —_ Slide 
292 MERTON. “STREET TORONTO CANADA 
Send 25c. coin for sample Hymnslip worth $1.65 a — descriptive price list. 
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@ In Section 366 (4) of The School Act, 
does the term “position” mean an ad- 
ministrative position as well as a teaching 
position? 


The phraseology of this section ap- 
pears to be straightforward. We are of 
the opinion that the section means that a 
school board may grant a teacher leave 
of absence from staff with no guarantee 
of return to the position the teacher held 
before going on such leave. The school 
board may alternatively grant a teacher 
leave of absence from his teaching posi- 
tion in a school with return to that posi- 
tion guaranteed. The school board may 
also grant an administrator leave of ab- 
sence with return to the specific admin- 
istrative position guaranteed. It is im- 
portant to note that, whether the leave 
of absence is general or specific with 
respect to position, depends on the 
nature of the statement from the board 
granting such leave. 


@ What dividend is paid on share capital 
in the ATA credit union? 


This year, a five percent dividend has 
been declared. 


@ I am unable to attend staff meetings 
because of personal reasons. Can the 
principal compel me to attend? 


He can. Among the duties of a teacher 
listed under Section 368 of The School 
Act is that of attending all meetings of 
teachers called by the principal where 
more than one teacher is employed. May 
we suggest that you discuss your situa- 
tion with the principal because, if your 
reasons are compelling enough, he will 
undoubtedly do all that he can to help 
you with your particular problem. 


@ In a case involving an accident to a 
pupil on the playground is the principal, 
the teacher or the school board sued? 


If the circumstances surrounding the 
accident are such that the lawyer for the 
parents of the pupil alleges negligence, 
it is likely that the principal, the teacher 
and the school board will be sued. 
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‘Lime is 
Money 


...save both 





BANK OF 
MonTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN 
EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 





The Auto-Tutor 


(Continued from Page 17) 

to go by, they are a corollary of better 
salaries. While human labor is cheap, 
no one bothers with a machine. But as 
soon as human labor becomes expensive, 
employers economize by using human 
labor for those things that only human 
labor can do, and do the rest by machine. 

It will probably be the same when the 
new electronic devices begin to be used 
for everyday purposes. While teachers 
are cheap, they will continue to be en- 
gaged for much of their time on tasks 
that do not require their real professional 
skill. But as they become more expensive, 
the machines will take over the low 
grade work, and leave the teacher free 
to do the work for which he is trained. 
The Auto-Tutor, comic as it seems at 
first sight, is perhaps the herald of things 
that will really come. 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 





The Chant Report 










Since 1958, in three of the four western provinces, education 
has been investigated by a Royal Commission. The report from 
British Columbia was released early in 1961. The commissioners 
were S. N. F. Chant, dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science at 
the University of British Columbia, J. E. Liersch, senior executive 
of MacMillan Bloedel & Powell River Ltd., and R. P. Walrod, 
general manager of the British Columbia Fruit Association. The 
printed report with its 460 pages is longer than our Cameron 
Commission report. It contains 149 recommendations spread 
throughout the text. Perhaps because the Chant Commission ob- 
served what happened to Cameron Commission recommendations 
when removed from context, Chant supplied no summary of 
recommendations. The British Columbia report quotes briefs and 
other source material quite extensively. This may be one reason 
for the value judgment made by some people that the report is 
‘padded’. 

The Chant report recommends a new building for the Depart- 
ment of Education, increased staff, and an extension of research 
activities. It recommends no change in the method of appointing 
district superintendents of schools (they are appointed by the 
Department of Education) but proposes higher salaries, chief 
executive officer status, and sharply increased numbers in order 
to reduce work load. Contrast this viewpoint with that of the 
Alberta report! “On the basis of four considerations the Com- 
mission questions the provincial appointment of superintendents 
for school divisions and counties.” (Cameron report, page 204), 
and “The Department of Education should safeguard the clearly 
defined common public interests in education . . . The term 
‘safeguarding’ need not imply complete control or direct adminis- 
tration” (Cameron report, page 46). The Cameron report empha- 
sizes increased local autonomy. The Chant report emphasizes 
increased participation by the Department of Education. 

The Chant report treatment of the aims of education serves 
to illustrate the method adopted throughout. The Department of 
Education statement is first quoted: “The people of this province 
have established schools for the primary purposes of developing 
the character of our young people, training them to be good 
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citizens, and teaching them the fundamental skills of learning 
necessary for further education and adult life.’ The quotation 
continues on at length. Then five briefs are quoted, the first from 
an individual, the last from the Labour-Progressive Party of 
British Columbia. The report then criticizes all these aims because 
they do not serve to directly determine “the subjects to be taught 
and the methods to be used” (page 13). 

It defines an aim as “a purpose that directs a course of 
action”. It then examines the Department of Education’s stated 
aims for drama and criticizes these. Finally, it makes its first 
recommendation: “That the primary or general aim of the educa- 
tional system of British Columbia should be that of promoting the 
intellectual development of the pupils, and that this should be the 
major emphasis throughout the whole school program.” Then it 
quotes more supporting briefs and submissions. Inevitably, intel- 
lectual development must be defined: “The acquisition of skill to 
use the basic methods for dealing with intellectual matters— 
namely, the accurate use of words and numbers... an understand- 
ing of man’s heritage . . . an appreciation of human values .. . 
ways of thinking which man has fashioned”. So back we come to 
the well-known objectives of education: the three R’s, the cultural 
heritage, and citizenship. 

The Cameron report is more straightforward and less likely 
to lead the reader into a semantic maze. “The major aim of educa- 
tion is to stimulate initiative, critical thinking and ability to be 
intellectually self-directing’ (Cameron report, page 44), or the 
main job of the public schools is to foster and develop communica- 
tion skills, computational skills, the cultural heritage, physical 
and mental health, and good citizenship (page 45). 

One must recognize that the Chant report statement of aims 
has laid the basis for a priority, which suggests later in the report 
that: the central subjects are English and mathematics; the inner 
subjects are science, social studies, and languages; while the 
peripheral subjects include art, music, drama, industrial arts, 
health and personal development, physical education, home 
economics, agriculture, and commerce. 

The newspapers have hailed the Chant report, and some damn 
as “progressive educators” any who dare to criticize their ‘darling’ 
Some of the specific recommendations which make the report so 
acceptable to the press will undoubtedly be found in the 
following summary. 





= Province-wide examinations at Grades VII, X, and XII with 
Grade VII back in the elementary school 
= More stress on the three R’s in the basic curriculum 
m Merit pay and a provincial salary schedule 
= Provision of junior and senior vocational schools for those not 
academically inclined 
= Longer school year, longer school day at the secondary level, more 
homework 
More British and Canadian, fewer United States textbooks 
Higher qualifications for entry into teaching 
School boards to be empowered to control students’ dress 
Use of percentage marks in report cards 
A school planning commission to advise the Council of Public In- 
struction. 
The Chant Report is available, along with a condensation 
produced by the Department of Education, at a subsidized price of 
$3, from the Queen’s Printer, Victoria, British Columbia. Readers 


familiar with the Alberta report will find many interesting 


comparisons. 


Notice regarding 
Amendment to 
Reciprocal Pension Agreement 


The reciprocal agreement between the Board of Administrators, Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund and the Public Service Pension Board, has been amended as 
of September 1, 1960. The agreement now applies to all teachers transferring 
to or from employment with the Government of the Province of Alberta. 


Teachers who have obtained refunds of contributions made to the Public 
Service Pension Fund, because the agreement prior to September 1, 1960 would 
not permit a transfer to the Teachers’ Retirement Fund, may repay the refund 
of contributions to the Public Service Pension Board, with interest at three per- 
cent, and apply to the Board of Administrators, Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
for a transfer of contributions. Repayment of the refund must be made before 
September 1, 1962. 


Board of Administrators 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
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Applications are invited for the position of 
Executive Assistant 


of The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


Salary Range* 
$ 9,000 - $1 1,000—with bachelor's degree 
$10,000 - $12,000—with master's degree 


The Association is expanding its services, particularly in the area 
of professional development, and requires the services of an 
additional executive assistant whose work will be largely but not 
necessarily exclusively in this field, with employment to com- 
mence not later than the first of July, 1961. 


Applicants are requested to state academic qualifications, 
professional experience, and experience in Association activi- 
ties. 


Other details of conditions of employment include group 
medical services plan and group life insurance, provision for 
sabbatical leave, one month's annual vacation, sick leave, leave 
of absence, and coverage under The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act. 


Applications will be accepted up to April 15, 1961 and should 
be addressed to— 


Executive Secretary 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


*Note new salary range and extension of date for receipt of applications. 





Sometimes the solution to the day's grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “pause that refreshes” 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Say “Coke” or ‘‘Coca-Cola"’—both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink. 








